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a safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 

D F iy N E FO D S Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 

THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 

M AG N ES 4 A. REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 


stitution, and for the distressing ‘sickness of pending motherhood. 


In « of imitations, purchasers should agg b 
on seeing the. name “DINNEFORD’S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 





Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 








‘Spheres of Influence for Comfort and 


Economy in Motordom | 5, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD. 30, BASINGHALL STREET, LEEDS 


19, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. I. 
Works (Est. 1885): Melksham and Bradford-on- Avon, Wilts. | 
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AMONGST the British Table 
Waters before the public at the 
present time there is none that has 
greater claims to patronage than 
“MALVERNIA,” which very 
nightly ranks as one of the best of 
British Sparkling Waters. It is 
derived from the historic spring 
of St. Ann's, at Malvern, which 
undoubtedly yields some of the 
purest, brightest, and most re- 
eshing natural water in the world. 


A GEM OF 
TABLE WATERS 


—— 


BURROW’S OBTAINABLE FROM LEAD. 
ING STORES, GROCERS, 


HOTELS, BUFFETS, ETC. 


If any dificulty in obtaining 

6é BURROW'S MALVERN WATERS, 
| please write for name of nearest Retailer, 

(Reqd) Price List and Illustrated Booklet, “1 HE 


SPRINGS OF MALVERN,” to W. & J. 
A BRITISH TABLE WATER 
C0 BRITISH TABLES. 
Ask for a_ Special 


BURROW, Ltd, The Springs, 
Bottled only from the historic ST. ANN’S SPRING, MALVERN. Scotch and “ Molly.” 





















MALVERN, or to temporary Offices : 
5, Norfolk Mews, Paddington, W. (Tele- 
phone: Paddington 1810). Branches at 
Liverpool, Nottingham, Brighton, etc. 
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IRAND’S 
ESSENCE Decorators 


oF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON LIGHTING SPECIALISTS 
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Of all Chemists and Stores. 


5 & 7 BROOK STREET LONDON W 1 


Iredegars Ltd Mayfair 1032-1033 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” 
HORTICULTURAL CATALOGUE GUIDE. 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


ie order to avoid waste in the printing of catalogues, readers are advised 





to apply to the following firms for the catalogues they require. We 
therefore beg to point out that the undermentioned firms will be 
very pleased to send their useful catalogues to our readers free of charge, 


on sonini of a 7“ card. 


FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 








GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 





JOHN WATERER, SUNS Fruit Trees 
& CRISP, Ltd. Shrubs 

Alpines and 
BAGSHOT, SURREY and 


Herbaceous 
TWYFORD, BERKS Roses, Bulbs 


Landscape & Garden 


R.WALLACE & CO. Ld. Architects. 
Kilnfield Gardens as 
COLCHESTER 


Best Rock and Water 
Garden, Interna. 
tional Show, 1912. 





J. CHEAL & SONS. Led. 
Norseries 

CRAWLEY 

KELWAY & SON 

Retail Plant Department Borders 
LANGPORT, SOMERSET Gladioli 
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oses 
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SEEDS AND BULBS 





R.WALLACE & CO., Ltd. ovty Herbaceous 
: ants, Irises and 

Kilnfield Gardens Bulbs for Spring 

COLCHESTER Planting. 


ROSE SPECIALISTS 


FRANK CANT & CO. 
Braiswick Rose Gardens 
COLCHESTER 











PULHAM & SON 
71, — Street, W.1 


Garden = 
Rookwork 

and a ‘Pulhamito’. Stone 
Works. BROXBOURNE Vases, Sundials, 
Nurseries, ELSENHAM Fountains, etc. 








GARDEN SUNDRIES 


FRANCIS BARKER 
SUNDIAL HOUSE, 
12, Clerkenwell Road 
LOND DON E.C. Unique collec- 
: Central 1090. tion of old Dials 
LUSERATED BOOKLET FREE. in stock. 








WAKELEY BROS. &CO., La. yutented Hop 


62, Bankside, Theonlyrellable 


and complete 
LONDON, S.E. 


substitute for 
Write for Booklet. Stable Manure 





GARDEN SUPPLIES Ltd. 
(BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Cranmer Street 
LIVERPOOL. 


All Garden 
Estate 

and Sport 
Requirements 





WALL & WATER GARDENS 


With Chapters on the Rock ae the Heath Garden, and 


the Paved Water Garden. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


Large Octavo, Cloth, Gilt, containing 200 Illustrations, Plans and Diagrams and Beautifully 


Coloured Frontispiece. Price 


15/8 net: vost free 16/2 (inland’. 





Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrated 


prospectuses of some of the super-books in the “ 


“ CoUNTRY LIFE,” 


Country Lire ” Library, to The Manager 


LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 2. 
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Trade Mark 


Brings Health 


HE conditions of modern life make heavy" 
demands on the strength; the strain ig) 

felt in sleeplessness, mental fatigue, bodily, 
exhaustion with nervousness and dyspepsia] 
To maintain robust health the system must 
be strengthened to meet the tax put upon it/ 
‘BYNOGEN’ is a concentrated food which nourishes brain)? 
nerves and tissues. It is rich in assimilable phosphorus, | 
pure milk protein, and a specially prepared extract—in a) 
soluble form—obtained from selected whole wheat and malt.) 


Of all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/- and 9/- 
sa Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London, 
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A FEW COPIES OF THE LIMITED EDITIONS OF THE 
FOLLOWING RARE BOOKS ARE STILL TO BE HAD, 








THE FIRST AND CHIEF GROUNDES OF 
ARCHITECTURE. By JOHN SHUTE, 1563, with a historical ag 


critical introduction by LAWRENCE WEAVER. Facsimile edition of 
first book on architecture published in England. Folio, half-bound 
sheepskin. 18/9 net. By post, 19/6. 


BRITISH DEER HEADS. an exquisitely illustrated record of o' or 


200 British trophies with measurements, etc. Edited by H. F. WALLACE, 
26/3 net. By post, 26/9. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. Ano Architectural History. Collected am 
written by command of Their Majesties QUEEN VICTORIA, KI 
EDWARD VII. and KING GEORGE V. By SIR‘ WILLIAM H. ST. Jou 
HopPE, Litt.D., D.C.L. Imperial Quarto, in Two Volumes, and a Port 
folio. Bound in Half Sheepskin, £7 17s. 6d. net; Whole Sheepskin 
£10 10s. net; Full Morocco, £13 2s. 6d. net. Carriage extra. 





Prospectuses of these books will be sent post free on application to the Offices of COUNTER 
LIFE LTD, 20 Tavistock Street. Covent Garden W.C. 2. c 
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AUCTION & ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Smal] Estate Announcements is 16/8 
per inch per insertion, the minimum space being half 
an inch (approximately 48 words), 
per insertion. 


for which the charge 


All Advertisements must be prepaid. 
For larger spaces the charges are: 


Whole Page, £30; Half Page, £15; Whole Column, £10 


For further particulars apply Advertisement Department, “‘COUNTRY LIFE,” 


w.C. 2 


Lonpbon, 
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SIX SHILLINGS A TON 


T the time of writing there is a fair prospect that 
the threatened calamity of an increase in the price 
of coal by six shillings a ton may be averted. The 
Government, in response to the urgent representa- 
tions of some of the leading representatives of the 

miners in the House of Commons, postponed for a few days 
the date when the advance was to come into operation, 
and it was left to the Conference at Keswick to say whether 
the Miners’ Federation will accept the offer of the Government 
and agree for three months, during which there are to be no 
strikes or stoppages, to “‘ put their backs” into securing the 
increased output of coal which is vital to the national interest. 
It was the continued falling off in output during the first 
twenty weeks of this year, and the absence of even the slight- 
est sign of improvement, which compelled the President of 
the Board of Trade to make the announcement which so 
profoundly disturbed the country. The alarm was felt by 
all classes, and not least by the miners themselves, who were 
quick to realise the strong resentment which was naturally 
excited against them. The miners’ spokesmen, there- 
fore, changed their tune during Monday’s debate, and not 
only pressed the Government to accept their co-operation, 
but spoke of the necessity of securing an increased output 
in terms almost as strong as those used by Sir Auckland Geddes 
himself. The President of the Board of Trade made it 
easier for the Labour Party to take this attitude, because 
he laid full stress upon the conditions outside the mining 
industry, which tended towards an unavoidable reduction 
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of output from the mines, though he did not spare his vigorous 
condemnation of the less worthy causes for which the miners 
themselves are alone responsible. If they will raise their 
output, there will be no need to increase the price of coal, 
despite the shortened hours. If they do not raise it, the six 
shilling advance is inevitable. The accuracy of the figure 
was not seriously challenged. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the anxiety which has been 
created. The public has suddenly realised what the recent 
generous concessions to the miners actually involved. As long 
as the talk of increased wages was confined to percentages, 
as long as it was a question of a seven-hour instead of an 
eight-hour day there was no very general alarm. The 
probable effect on the price of coal to the consumer was, 
indeed, repeatedly discussed at the Commission, but the 
estimates differed widely, and little heed was _ paid. 
Public opinion was anxious that the miner’s grievances 
should have the fullest consideration, and, apart 
altogether from the question of nationalisation, there 
was a general disposition to accept the conclusions of the 
Interim Report of the Commission so far as they related 
to wages and hours. But six shillings a ton! No one 
dreamt of such a heavy increase being thrown upon the 
consumer, with coal standing at its present prices. When 
the figure was mentioned by Sir Auckland Geddes it spread 
consternation throughout the land. Instinctively it was 
felt that this meant domestic calamity in thousands of 
small homes during the coming winter and national disaster 
throughout the ranks of British industry. 

Neither the private consumer nor the industry of the 
country can stand this charge. It is scarcely pretended 
that it will be the last. If this burden is shouldered, 
another will soon be prepared for the public back, to 
the accompaniment of threats of “direct action” and 
the general strike. Not one person in a score believes 
that the nationalisation of the mines would transform the 
miners into a contented body of workers; not one in a 
hundred believes that nationalisation would lead to any- 
thing but further increases in wages, further reductions of 
hours, and further advances in the costs of coal production 
and, therefore, in the price of coal. That, indeed, is its 
main attraction to the miners; the abstract principle of 
nationalisation is of interest only to theorists and publicists. 
Hence the question is being asked with increasing intensity 
of feeling, ‘‘ Why should the miners thus be able to impose 
their will upon the Government and get practically all they 
want at the expense and to the detriment of the rest of 
the community?” Coal is a prime essential to the 
comfort and health of every household. An advance of 
six shillings on the existing high prices means absolute 
deprivation to the poorest. Grates which were cheerless 
enough last winter will be barer still in the months to come. 

But that is only the beginning of the trouble. Every 
single industry will be directly affected, especially those which 
are most dependent on coal in their processes of manufacture. 
It takes, roughly, three tons of coal to produce a ton of steel. 
American steel is already offered at from five to six pounds a 
ton below the prices for British; how is it expected that 
British steel, thus handicapped, can hold its own in neutral 
markets? Before the war cheap freights were an invaluable 
asset on the side of the British exporter. The miners are 
bent on making a return to cheap freights impossible. They 
are forcing up the cost of shipbuilding. The price of bunker 
coal is thrice what it was a few years ago. It is the same with 
engine coal. Dear coal means dear power. Dear power 
spells the loss of that export trade by which, as Sir Auckland 
Geddes truly said, we live. The most hopeful feature in 
the situation is the public recognition by the miners’ repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons of the extreme gravity 
of the situation and of the fact that it is output alone which 
can cure it and avert the threatened disaster of this six 
shillings a ton, 





Our Frontispiece 


HE HON. MRS. KENELM DIGBY, whose portrait we 

reproduce as frontispiece to this week’s issue of COUNTRY 
LiFE, is the third daughter of Lord and Lady Aberdare ; and 
was married to Captain the Hon. Edward Kenelm Digby, 
M.C., Coldstream Guards, elder son of Lord and Lady Digby, 
on July 2nd. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HE peace rejoicings in other parts of the country 
fall somewhat later, but the end of this week 
sees them celebrated in London. The first spon- 
taneous outburst of joy, the intensest feeling of 
relief cannot be recaptured. Such things come 
but once, and came to England in November. But our 
reserves Of happiness, pent up for five years, are not yet 
by any means exhausted, and Saturday will doubtless see 
a memorable demonstration which should equal, if it does 
not eclipse, the two great jubilees. On this occasion there 
should be no ‘“ Recessional”’ needed. We have learnt 
too many bitter lessons for there to be fear lest we forget. 
If we are proud, it is to be hoped that we are so without 


arrogance: gratitude and relief must be the emotions 
uppermost in our minds. No one can merely shout 
“Hurrah” for the space of one whole day. Unorganised 


rejoicing turns to boredom and rowdiness, and the wisdom 
is therefore to be commended which has thought out so long 
and full a programme for the great holiday. The procession 
is, of course, the event of the day, but each park is to have 
its concerts, its country dances, even its Shakespeare plays ; 
and military bands are things as cheering as they are 
appropriate. 


MEANWHILE on July r4th, a date consecrated to 

freedom, France has celebrated the lifting of the great 
cloud, the new freedom from the German menace. Marshal 
Foch and Marshal Joffre have ridden at the head of her 
victorious armies through the streets of Paris, together with 
representative detachments of our own troops under Sir 
Douglas Haig, and the President of the Republic has 
received their salutes. It would be superfluous now for 
us to express our admiration for the armies of France. At 
a public dinner last week one of the speakers quoted some 
words of one of her greatest soldiers, and they shall be set 
down here. The words were General Maugin’s, and he was 
describing one of his victories: ‘‘ Foch conceived it, 
Gouraud made it possible, I did it.” That is a splendid 
sentence filled with the spirit of the French soldier. We 
like the clearness and terseness: the just allotment to each 
man of his due: the superb and conscious pride: that 
touch of the sublime which scarcely any Briton would dare 
essay for fear that he might be ridiculous. If, however, 
no Briton could have said it we may all admire and love the 
man and the race who can. 


AS far as our own rejoicings are concerned, it is, indeed, 

this prospect of fireworks which most stirs the im- 
agination, awaking all that is childlike and romantic even 
in the most grown-up of us. And a man must be pain- 
fully and priggishly grown-up to resist the titles of some 
of the promised splendour. Never was there such an over- 
flowing of epithets: the Eatanswill Gazette on Mrs. Leo 
Hunter’s party was nothing to it. ‘A terrace of golden 
fountains,” “batteries of jewel-headed cobras,” ‘‘ showers 
of emeralds and rubies ’—there is a sensual pleasure merely 
In writing down the words. They bring back memories of 
far away happy evenings at the Crystal Palace, of long 
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drawn “‘ohs!” of long drives home afterwards, bumping 
sleepily to and fro in a wagonette. It is to be hoped that 
on this one night of the year every London child will be 
allowed to sit up, no matter what the prospect of crossness. 
on the following morning. We have known very old people 
whose one memory of Waterloo was that of village illumina- 
tions. Nothing impresses a child’s mind so much as the 
gorgeousness of fireworks, and our descendants, when they 
know only that they were alive during the great war, will 
grow garrulous over the night when London celebrated peace. 


PITT used to say that he feared high prices more than he 

feared Napoleon. They are as subversive of the power 
and popularity of Governments in peace as in war, and the 
Government would do well to take heed of the new tide of 
irritation which is rising fast at their continuance. It may 
be that the charges of profiteering are exaggerated in certain 
respects ; it is also true that the British Government cannot 
fairly be held responsible for gambling in foodstuffs which 
originated in the United States, though it has immediate 
effect on prices here. But that there is sufficient ground 
for strong complaint on the part of the public is beyond 
reasonable doubt. It was hoped that de-control would lead 
to a fall in prices, but any tendency which manifested itself 
in that direction was soon checked, and they began to 
resume their upward movement. There is so much paper 
money about and so little inclination on the part of the 
general consumer to deny himself what he wants that the 
profiteers, wholesale and retail, have easily been able to 
keep up their prices. It was noted in Lancashire recently 
that when the mills closed on acccunt of a strike the shop- 
keepers immediately marked down their goods, and that 
when the strike was ended they as promptly put them up 
again. 


THE DAFT BIRD. 

When day is past an’ peace comes doon wi’ gloamin’ 
An’, twa by twa, the young folk pass the yett, 

Auld stocks like me maun let their thochts content them, 
Mindin’ o’ coortin’s that they’ll na forget. 

Ye’re no sae far awa’ the nicht, my Marget, 

Tho’ on the brae-heid, past the dyke, ye lie, 

Whaur ae daft bird is singin’ i’ the kirkyaird 

An’ ae star watches frae the evenin’ sky. 


Late bird, daft bird, the likes o’ you are sleepin’, 
The daylicht’s deid—it’s hame that ye should be, 

Yer voice is nocht tae them that canna hear ye 
But sing you on—it isna’ nocht to me. 

Dod, like yersel’, it’s time that I was bedded, 

Sae lang it is since Marget laid her doon, 

An’ ilka year treids up ahint anither 

Like evenin’ creepin’ on the aifternoon. 


For rest comes slaw to you an’ me, I’m thinkin’, 

Oor day’s wark’s surely lang o’ wearin’ through, 
The gloamin’ had been wearier an’ langer, 

Thae nichts o’ June, late warker, but for you. 
I maun hae patience yet. I'll no be grievin’, 
There’s them that disna fail, tho’ day be spent, 
An’ yon daft bird’s aye singin’ i’ the kirkyaird— 
Lord, I will bide my time, an’ bide content. 

VIOLET JACOB. 


[T is the eager public demand and the readiness of the 

trader to take advantage of it which combine to push up 
prices. When there is scarcity or shortage to operate as 
a third cause, prices require no pushing. They soar of their 
own accord. The result of it all is that the Ministry of Food 
is taking on a new lease of life and so are the local food 
committees which were on the point of being disbanded. 
It is stated that the Government intend to set up at once 
a national system of local tribunals to deal with profiteering. 
The details are not yet fully worked out, but Fair Prices 
Tribunals are proposed that will look into any complaint 
brought before them, more especially in regard to the absolute 
necessaries of life, and take appropriate action. Their 


action should do good, and even more good may be done 
by the dread of complaint, for no man will desire to be 
held up to odium on a charge of such contemptible meanness. 
It is a lamentable necessity that the State regujations and 
interference which are so irksome to the fair-dealing trader 
should still have to be maintained for many months to come, 
but that seems to be the only way of restraining the profiteer. 
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THE proposals for the Winchester War Memorial have 

given rise to much difference of opinion among Old 
Wykehamists, and our readers may remember that in 
January last we published a long and detailed criticism of 
Mr. Baker’s scheme by Mr. Aymer Vallance. That part 
of the scheme which involved the destruction of eight houses 
in Kingsgate Street has now been modified. In the current 
Wykehamist Lord Selborne states that the Committee 
and Mr. Baker have decided that the two outer houses on 
each side, which are the four most important out of the 
eight, shall be preserved. The houses were of no great beauty 
or note, but your true lover of his old school is always so 
desperate a conservative that every stone or brick is sacred. 
To such this half reprieve will be welcome, and probably 
few will be so severely iconoclastic as to grudge it them. 
A further announcement of Lord Selborne’s can give nothing 
but pleasure. A part of the fund subscribed is to be devoted 
to making grants for the education of the children of fallen 
Wykehamists other than their education at Winchester, 
for which provision has already been made. The whole sum 
promised or subscribed amounts to £60,000, strong testimony, 
if any were needed, of the passionate loyalty and devotion 
that Wykehamists feel for their school. 


THE news that a commission is to be appointed to enquire 

into the position and administration of Oxford and 
Cambridge will probably be welcome to those who have the 
universities’ interests most truly at heart. During the war 
the universities, almost bereft of undergraduates, have 
naturally had the hardest of times. They have come to life 
again more quickly than anyone could have hoped and their 
gates are now besieged by students; but even so, it is ques- 
tionable how far their resources are adequate to the proper 
carrying out of their infinitely important work. If there is 
to be any measure of subsidy, it is only right that not only 
their administration, but the principles and policy under- 
lying it should be examined. The Education Committee of 
the Labour Party have indicated various respects to which 
they think enquiry should be directed. The question of 
economy is largely involved. It is suggested, among other 
things, that the cost of living and education could and should 
be reduced; that the existence of colleges as a series of 
separate units makes for waste of money, and that they 
should be subject to a central body ; that scholarships should 
not be awarded to those who can possibly afford to do without 
them. 


Few 


ALL these questions are well worth careful scrutiny. 
people will be found to say that the two elder universities 


are perfect. But we believe that they will come well out of 
any enquiry, and especially that the general suggestion will 
be rebutted which very clearly underlies the particular 
criticisms of the Labour Party. . Put briefly, it is that the 
universities are, though not deliberately, exclusive and that 
the poor man does not get his fair chance. Enquiry will, 
we think, show that the Labour Party have conjured up 
a too highly coloured picture of the universities as seats 
of idleness or extravagance and have not quite done them 
justice as seats of learning. It is, of course, a difficult question 
how far a university should receive those who come up 
rather with a desire to mingle pleasantly with their fellow 
men than to acquire knowledge. But at the present 
moment, at any rate, undergraduates of this type have very 
largely receded into the background. Those who have come 
up since the war have done so in order to make up for lost 
time and to learn to earn their livings; they are flocking 
to work at those subjects which may be particularly called 
practical And the universities, by the founding of 
new chairs and the increasing of laboratories and buildings, 
have shown every desire to help on this spirit. The commis- 
sion will, no doubt, do much good, but we believe that it 
will inaugurate no root and branch policy of change. 


T,ORD’S was its old self again last week. The scene was 

as gay and as friendly as ever, save on Saturday morning, 
the weather was kind and both matches were fought out to 
an interesting finish. The Oxford and Cambridge match 
was by far the closer of the two. Till Mr. Brooke Taylor and 
Mr. Fairbairn had a sad misunderstanding, ending in a 
run-out, Cambridge seemed likely to pull the game out of the 
fire; but Oxford fully deserved their victory and three old 
blues, Mr. Howell, the captain, Mr. Knight and Mr. Naumann, 
earned much honour. On the Cambridge side one player 
stood out, Mr. Wood. His batting was good, but his wicket- 
‘keeping was brilliant ; and to be compared by sound critics 
to Mr. Gregor MacGregor is praise indeed. In the Eton 
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and Harrow match the ball generally beat the bat and the 
result was most dramatic. First came the disastrous start 
of Eton, redeemed by the plucky batting of Mr. Brand and 
the last few- batsmen on the side. Next, the last five Harrow 
wickets fell with scarcely a run scored. Again the Harrow 
bowlers played havoc, and again one player, Mr. Allen this 
time, saved the situation. Finally, the dark blue batsmen 
fell like corn before the sickle. Mr. Gold and Mr. Bennett 
failed ; they were all out for 41, and the two Eton bowlers, 
Mr. Gibson and Mr. Hill-Wood, gained their immortality. 
Here was a series of thrills indeed, and the friendly combat, 
wherein the thud of walking sticks upon tall hats sounded 
like an air raid in miniature, made a thoroughly typical 
ending. 


WE publish this week the first of two articles on doubles 

play at lawn tennis by that fine player Mr. S. N. Doust. 
Though he has now lived for some time in this country, 
Mr. Doust is both by birth and in his lawn tennis training 
an Australian, and Australia has just shown us at Wimbledon 
that she has much to teach us. To Mr. Norman Brookes 
there succeeded a younger compatriot as champion in 
Mr. Patterson, and though these two in combination did 
not win the doubles, the final was fought out befween two 
Australian pairs. Lawn tennis now reigns supreme as an 
international game and it is enormously popular in this 
country, but the average player here has very little knowledge 
either of style or strategy. At golf even the least skilful 
have studied text books and taken lessons and are ready 
to propound theories as to how the ball should be struck; 
but at lawn tennis we play largely by the light of nature. 
Games should not be too solemn, but what is worth doing 
at all is worth trying to do well, and a game is all the better 
fun from some knowledge of at least its elementary tactics. 


SEA-SPELL. 
I was a sailor once, I know. 
At night I sail afar in dreams 
And ev’ry waking highway seems 
To have insistent undertow, 
As when rivers outward flow. 


And sometimes when the sea-winds roar 
I sail and sail in ecstasies 
On fathomless and coastless seas, 
Where all the ships we lost in war 
Are afloat and manned once more. 


Ah me! the streets are hard to bear 
Until the poplars in the Park 
Sigh like the surf across the dark 
And hush me into slumber’s care ; 
And those happy seas are there. 
G. W. JEUDWINE. 


EVERYBODY is fond of Box Hill, even those who have 

done no more than gaze at it through a window during 
the leisurely progress of their train through Surrey. It 
is, therefore, to be hoped that Lord Farrer’s appeal 
on its behalf will be responded to. Close to the estate 
given to the nation by the late Mr. Salomons is another 
stretch of country which is in danger from the builder. It 
lies on the right of the road from Mickleham to Headley. 
A lady has given £1,000 in order to buy some of it, and the 
Box Hill Committee hope that others will help to buy more. 
The first gift is intended as a thank-offering for Peace, and 
Lord. Farrer suggests that other givers may like to com- 
memorate by their offerings their relations who have fallen 
in the war. The suggestion is a happy one. 


‘THE fragment of the frieze of the Parthenon which was 

found some years ago in an Essex garden has been pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Mr. Botterell of Colne Park. 
Many people who read the announcement of the gift in the 
Times must have delighted in the history, at once quaint 
and romantic, of how the fragment found its way to Colne. 
James Stuart, having excavated it at Athens, shipped it, 
apparently, to Smyrna, where he intended to meet it, but 
to his sorrow never heard of it again. It fell into the hands 
of a captain in the Royal Navy, who gave it to Mr. Jones of 
Finchley, ‘‘a worthy old gentleman retired from business 
to a pleasant spot in that village.’ There it was seen by 
Daniel Wray, the antiquary ; and then, as with famous jewels, 
there comes a gap in the story, and as to how the sea captain 
got it and how it went from Finchley to Colne we can puzzle 
ourselves for ever. 
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Gaston de Foix, killed at the battle of Ravenna, 1512. B 


THE WAR MEMORIALS EXHIBITION 


v Agostino Busti, called Il Bambaia. 


In the Castello, Milan. 


AT 


THE 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


By A. CLuTtTon-Brock. 


E ought all to be grateful to Sir Cecil Smith 


for the very 
organised in 
It consists of 


amples of 
the art of the past, the 
other of modern work. 
The aim of the former 
is not to provide 
matter for imitation, 
but rather to enlighten 
the public, and perhaps 
the artists ; and cer- 
tainly the modern side 
seems to prove that 
both need enlighten- 
ment. I have no 
desire to run down 
the modern work. I 
know what difficulties 
the artists have to 
contend with, a train- 
ing both too wide and 
too superficial, the 
absence of any natural 
and living method of 
expression ; above all, 
the absence of any 
public demand for the 
best, even of any 
public taste, whether 
good or bad. People 
are apt to abuse the 
clergy for modern 
ecclesiastical art ; but 
it is not the clergy’s 
fault. They are often 
pathetically anxious 
to do the best ior 
their church, and to 
get the best opinion ; 
only when they con- 
sult “experts,” the 
experts all say different 
things, and often the 
bewildered clergyman 
falls back on some 
firm which produces 
mechanically what he 
is accustomed _ to. 
And then the artist; 
he has no_ secure 
custom, he is asked 
to do now one thing 
and now another, with 
little or no previous 
practice; and_ the 
easiest way for him is 
to fall into imitation 


useful exhibition which he has 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
two parts, the one containing ex- 





Marble Fountain surmounted by a figure of Bacchus. 


Giovanni Bologna, about 1600. 


of well-known models, in England usually Gothic. The 
result, as we see at South Kensington, is an absence of 


character, of conviction, often 


even of craftsmanship. 


Ambitious things are attempted where the simplest things 





Florentine School of 
In the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


have not yet been 
learned. Details are 
piled up in an accumu- 
lation of nonsense, 
whether in monuments 
or memorial tablets or 
written scrolls. There 
rs-achackoi that 
sense of proportion, 
whether in form. or 
colour, which can be 
acquired only where 
there is a_ basis of 
co MmMmMmon-sense. 
Indeed, our motor 
cars are at present 
much more works of 
art than our’ war 
memorials, because the 
motor car has the 
proportions dictated to 
it by its use; whereas 
the memorial, often 
made merely to look 
pretty, is an experi- 
ment in meaningless 
design, without any 
system in the experi- 
menting. 

This is the real 
problem. How is the 
designer of a memorial, 
no matter of what 
kind, to find a lan- 
guage, a convention, 
in which he can 
naturally express his 
own emotions ? Until 
he can do that, he 
will at best be like a 
scholar writing Latin 
verses ; and often in 
this exhibition we feel 
as if we were reading 
Latin verses, full of 
false quantities, and 
then we turn to the 
section of older art 
and see poetry in the 
language of the writer, 
poetry in which false 
quantities are  im- 
possible because the 
language is his own. 
That section is 
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Shield of ayvms. Istrian stone. Italian, 


early seventeenth century. Urbino. 


admirably varied, and may help to convince some of the 


clergy, and the ecclesiastical laity, that Gothic is not the 
only style fit for “ sacred art.” At 
the end of it they will find the beau 
tiful Sta Chiara chapel, and, if they 
must think in terms of style, they 
will find there a style much more 
fitted to the modern mind than any 
Gothic. An architect inspired by 
it or by the still more beautiful 
Pazzi chapel of Sta Croce might, 
without imitation, give us a war 
memorial building which would not 
be an anachronism, any more than 
these beautiful works were them- 
selves anachronisms because they 
were inspired by ancient art. And 
round the walls of the chapel are 
a series of memorial tablets of 
supreme beauty ; as the catalogue 
says, the marble frame (52) and the 
inlaid marble panel (58) might offer 
ideas for a roll of honour. If the 
public will carefully study these 
and others near them, they will 
become aware how the beauty of 


The avms of Jane Seymour, third. Queen of 
Henry VIII. 


Shield of arms of the Della Rovero, Dukes of 
Istvian stone. 
century. 


Stone Sundial, French; late fifteenth century. 


Royal Badge of House of 
Lancaster. 
Heraldic glass from Nonsuch Palace, Surrey. 
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Shield of arms of Cesare di Valvasone 
(d. 1607) ; tnlaid marble. Italian, early 
seventeenth century. 


Italian, sixteenth 


such things consists, not in florid ornament designed out of 
nothing, but in the reticence of exquisite craftsmanship which 
can be achieved only where there is 
a long tradition of workmanship 
encouraged by a steady demand for 
excellence. Then let them look at 
the cast of the beautiful recumbent 
figure of Gaston de Foix, of which 
the original by Agostino Busti is in 
the Castello at Milan. Busti is not 
a very famous sculptor, but he knew 
how to conceive, no less than how to 
execute, a figure in stone. The sim- 
plicity and almost bluntness of the 
modelling are perfectly expressive 
of the dignity of death. 

Perhaps the magnificent plaster 
model by Alfred Stevens is a 
dangerous example for our artists. 
He could, like Michelangelo him- 
self, make a great abstract work of 
art by the use of sculpture and 
architectural details, but very few 
men now have that gift, as some 
examples in the medern section 
prove. Without the genius of 


Arms of King Henry VIII, and his initials and 
those of Katharine Parr in monogram, 
The property of A. L. Radford, Esq. 
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Michelangelo or Stevens, monuments of this kind are 
mere piles of nonsense, as uninteresting as pieces of 
abstract music without any _ inspiration in them. 
And, since the gift for such things is almost extinct 
at present, the fewer abstract war memorials we have the 
better. All the modern world has been misled by the master- 
pieces of one moment of the Renaissance, and the chief 
cities of Europe are full of imitations of them, at which 
everyone yawns. We must learn again the simple lessons of 
design, learn to make good plain halls, crosses, cloisters, 
even inscriptions and parish pumps, before we attempt these 
ambitious feats. But, if a drinking fountain is wanted, there 
is the magnificent Florentine fountain, with the figure of 





Plaster model, designed in 1857 by Aljved Stevens for a bronze 

and marble memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851, ¢ntended 

for erection in Hyde Park, but never executed. In the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 


Bacchus, of alate and “‘ decadent ”’ period of Florentine art, to 
show us how far we fall behind even that age in natural power 
of design. The lesson of the exhibition, both in its modern and 
its ancient sections, is that we must regain that power in simple 
things. When we can design a sundial like the French one 
of the fifteenth century here illustrated, or coats of arms, 
Whether in glass or stone, equal to those of which we give 
specimens, then we shall be on the way again to the masteries 
of the high Renaissance. At present we set our artists tasks 
they cannot accomplish and then rail at them for their failure. 
Simplicity and common-sense are what we need to start 
With, and these we can learn best in designing objects of use. 
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THE DOOM OF THE 
AXE 


HE Doom of the Axe had gone out against the 

plantations in the park. One had vanished already. 

Already the ground was green where it had stood 

on the slope, and the smooth, green curve had some- 

how the air of a new-turfed grave. Even the roots 
were no longer there, yet the place where those vital beings 
had grown retained their presence still. It was impossible 
not to believe that, by turning the fresh, clean green, you 
would find the form of a tree laid honourably to rest. 

The second plantation was in the very heart of wrack. 
Spruce, sycamore, beech lay dropped on all sides, as if a 
word had been whispered across them, and suddenly they 
were down. Mostly they were fallen towards each other, 
crown to crown, as if bent on their faces together around 
some shrine. Some had come kindly enough to their mother 
earth, but others had reared themselves in the air, as if to 
refuse that last embrace. One I saw heaving its long, clean 
pole towards the sky, like the mast of a ship that is laid on her 
side to drown. 

Men and horses moved unconcernedly through the 
upheaval and chaos, the tangle of brushwood, the network 
of yawning hollows and the trap of wire and block. The dark 
velvet of huge branches of spruce took on an extra darkness 
against the sand-coloured roots. In one corner they were 
piling and burning the chopped boughs, and a thin blue 
smoke breathed up from them out of the wet wood. 

They were putting the wire to the crown of a slim, 
green beech, that fine-skinned queen whom it always seems 
sacrilege to touch. Already she had a dedicated look, 
with the earth dug away from her roots and her trunk cross- 
cut for the saw. The horses jumped into their stride at the 
end of the chain, and she shivered to each little twig at the 
end of every bough. True to her breeding, however, she met 
death simply and well. She bowed herself slightly, and paused 
as if to look at the place where she must lie; and then, 
slowly and gracefully, sank upon her face. The thin axes 
flashed about her instantly, but she was already dead. She 
had died in that instant when, like Sisera, she bowed, she iay 
down. Where she bowed, there she fell down dead. 

Over against each end of the Hall the willows stood up 
in a splash of misty red. Close to them you could see that 
the colour was in the wood, and that the mist was a clutter 
of shrivelled leaves obscuring the delicate stems, but across 
the park they glowed like mystical, burning shrubs, or like 
upheld, wonderful lamps behind a veil. There was _ real 
mist in the avenue from the gates, laid on the breast of the 
little stream like a kerchief of cobweb lace. But the sky, 
high to the west, was still tranquil and clear, and brave 
with a strip of primrose just over the hill. 

They were threshing at the Home Farm beyond the edge 
of the park. <A long belt of trees hid the buildings from sight, 
stiff on the rim of the flat like an armed guard set for the 
midnight hours. The deep song rising and falling on the soft 
grey air was met by the ring of the axes and the broken music 
of tle horses’ chains. It was like the silver answer of flutes 
to the continual crooning of deep strings, or hike the fine notes 
of a running stream above the thunder of the falls. 

| turned to go at last, feeling, as some feel with the dead, 
that :t is disloyal not to watch with them through the night ; 
and es I turned the fire sprang up in a pennon of flame, 
throwing the ruined plantation into tender shade. But even 
before this transformation a shadow had seemed to hover 
over the dropped trees. It was as if the peace engendered 
by the growth of the years still lingered and could be seen. 
Even then I looked back from the little bridge which is 
not so much a bridge as an obliging heave of the earth for 
each separate passer-by. The Head Forester came to me 
in the pause, that splendid old autocrat who had lived to 
fell the trees he had planted in youth. But he only laughed 
at me when I murmured my dirge, and the laugh echoed 
up the long beech-walk behind, and brought furred and 
feathered things peeping out from the red shadow on the hill. 

“Tt is life, not death,” he said, ‘ that we give the grand 
trees. All these years they were only growing as a child 
grows until it is fit for the work of a man. The good God 
made trees for use in the world, just as he niade men. We 
have plenty of fine trees left to furnish the park; we can 
spare a few for the honest work of the world.” 

He pointed to one and another of the splendid standard 
trees set like sovereign souls on the round of a puny sphere. 

“See,” he said, “that oak, that Spanish chestnut 
ay, and that big wych-elm ; grand trees, every one of them 
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and I should miss them as a man misses his friends. But 
every one of them is past its prime, and beginning to rot 
at the core. Trees, like men, reach their best at a certain age, 
and then decline. Every year they decrease in value and 
strength. Every year they come nearer the day when a 
push from the west wind will send them down, as a push from 
a rough child sends an old man into the ditch. But these ’’— 
he turned back cheerfully to the scene of desolation which 
he had made—* these are good, sound timber, ready for the 
saw. They will make the tie-beams of roofs, the props of 
mines, the brave masts of strong ships. All wooden things, 
great and small, come out of the tree: the coach and the 
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coffin, the grand furniture at the Hall, and the chair on: 
which the cottage woman rocks her baby to sleep. Only 
the wood that is fit for nothing will be destroyed.” And, 
again, he said: ‘It is not death, but life, that we give the 
grand trees.” 

And when I looked again, ashamed of myself, it was 
indeed life and not death that I saw. I saw the sound heart 
and strength of the good wood, and that it was an insult to 
call it dead. I saw the fire, which is the symbol of life, 
mounting higher and higher. I saw the tree which was 
like the mast of a ship pointing steadfastly up to 
Heaven. CONSTANCE HOLME. 


THE EARLY ENGLISH SILVER OF THE 
SWAYTHLING COLLECTION.—I 


By H. P. MITCHELL. 


HE Director of a foreign museum on a visit to this 
country once expressed to the writer his opinion 
that English furniture of the eighteenth century 
was the most beautiful in Europe. Without being 
insensible to the beauties of French furniture—its 
only competitor at a time when Italian had run to seed— 
one may surely agree that the claim is just. There is a 


SET OF THREE STEEPLE CUPS, LONDON HALL-MARK 


quality of line and proportion, a reticence of decoration 
and colour, about English furniture of the period, combined 
with fitness for use and comfort, that put it beyond all rivalry. 
Yet it is only within the Jast twenty years or so that such an 
opinion would have been admitted, especially among English- 
men, and English diffidence was based on what was generally 
regarded as the well-understood inferiority of English art. 4 
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This curious indifference to the artistic work of our own 
countrymen is very naturally reflected in our museums. 
Superb collections of French furniture of the eighteenth 
century are to be seen—when the museums can be reclaimed 
from other purposes—both at South Kensington and Hertford 
House. But the enquiring foreigner who wishes to know 
what English furniture of the same period was like will 
obtain a very inferior impression from any public collection. 
And so it is with other arts ; it is only where some patriotic 
individual's gift has filled the gap—as the Schreiber collection 
at South Kensington does for English porcelain—that English 
art has a fair chance of showing what it could do. 

Even with regard to reproductions the case is not much 
better. We have multiplied casts of Greek and Roman 
sculptures ad nauseam. Yet the remains of English sculpture 
of the thirteenth century are worthy to stand beside them ; 
but nowhere is there an adequate public collection of casts 
of these perishing triumphs of our own art. And while we 
are speaking of reproductions, there are the incomparable 
drawings, hidden away in English manuscripts of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, which remain unknown to the 
world at large because no one provides a few hundred 
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pounds to publish cheap and accessible reproductions of 
them. 

Among the blanks in our national museums, none is more 
conspicuous than the want of a representative collection of 
old English silversmiths’ work. The collection at South 
Kensington, by force of circumstances, is adequately provided 
only in one brief period—the classic style of the second half 
of the eighteenth century, supplied by the fortunate windfall 
of the Bond collection. The earlier phases of the art in this 
country, full of interest and excellence though they are, 
can be fully studied in our national collection only in electro- 
type copies, and the prices of examples in the saleroom are 
such as to put them beyond the modest means of a national 
museum. 

All the heartier thanks are due to the owner of a private 
collection, such as that about to be described, who lends it 
for public exhibition. By the kindness of its late owner, the 
Dowager Lady Swaythling, this group of work, a part of 
the first Lord Swaythling’s great collection of silver, has for 
the last few years magnificently occupied the place at South 
Kensington formerly held for thirty years by the late Mr. 
Dunn-Gardner’s collection, dispersed at Christie’s in 1902, 
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and later, in some degree, by Colonel Fearon Tipping’s, which 
followed it there in IgQII. 

Anyone who knows English silver of the Tudor and 
Jacobean periods will see that the collection is remarkable, 
not only for the quality of the pieces and their number, but 
quite as much for the comprehensive view it gives of the 
chief types of early English work in silver. There are few, 
indeed, of the characteristic forms of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries that are not represented in the Swayth- 
ling collection. The sturdy font-shaped cup of the early 
years of the sixteenth century, the flower-embossed standing 
cup with steeple-crowned cover of a hundred years later, 
the round-bellied wine-flagon and tapering tankard of 


Elizabethan days, the graceful Jacobean wine-cup on a slender 
stem, even the massive and fantastic rosewater-ewer—these 
things which one looks for, and looks in vain, in the national 
coJlection, are all here. 

Let us examine some of them at close quarters, realising 
that nearly all the earlier pieces are enriched with old gilding 


THE RODNEY CUP, EARLY XVI 
of beautiful surface and colour. The most conspicuous is 
beyond question the group of three steeple-cups of the year 
1611, charmingly embossed with decoration of flowers (crown- 
imperials) on leafy stalks. This kind of cup, with its cover 
surmounted by an openwork triangular pinnacle, is peculiarly 
English, and is almost confined to the reign of James I. 
They are sometimes chased with conventional strapwork 
enclosing oval medallions of sea-beasts, but this pretty 
flower-work is the favourite decoration for them. They 
must have been extraordinarily popular in their day, for 
quite a number still exist in private and corporate possession, 
but I know of no other set of three of the same date, made 
to form a single group or garniture for a “‘ cup-board.”” Next 
to them stands an exceptionally fine cup, made from the egg 
of an ostrich, hall-marked in 1623-4, mounted with straps 
modelled as terminal figures, the covers and foot bordered 
with delicate reliefs. It is the work of an unidentified London 
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silversmith, whose mark of a trefoil “slipped” is found on 
other pieces, mounted with borders of the same remarkable 
finish. At first sight this delicate relief work looks like 
stamping with a finely cut die, but a magnifying glass shows 
that it is extraordinarily fine casting, and that the repeating 
stamp which produced the pattern was used, not on the 
silver, but on the mould it was cast in. The history of this 
interesting piece is given by the inscription on the lip-mount : 
“This Cupp was given to Mr. John Stopes our parsonns 
sonne by the Parishoners of the parish of St. Mary Magdalens 
In or neere Olde Fishstreete London for his paines takinge 
with us, by his often preaching with us, hoping that he will 
so friendly accept it as we most franckly and willing meane it 
The first daye of January 1623.” On the flag carried by a 
figure of Minerva on the cover the story is completed: ‘‘ The 
4 of October 1577 Mr. James Stopes came to be oF parson.”’ 

Our Jacobean silversmiths had a great idea of stately 
grace in these standing cups, made rather for decoration 
than for use. What a contrast of temper, what a 
change from display to sta- 
bility, from show to strength, 
when we look from them to 
a typical font-shaped cup of 
early Tudor days. The blunt 
force of native Gothic art is 
still at play here, and, just 
as Gothic building in England 
survived the flowing tide of 
Continental Renaissance, the 
type is found until well into 
the middle of Henry VIII's 
reign. 

This particular example 
of the year 1500-1 is the 
earliest and perhaps the best, 
notwithstanding the magnifi- 
cence of the Cressener cup 
now at Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
with its cover and enamelled 
knob. This cne needs no 
cover to satisfy the eye, and 
there is no reason to suppose 
it ever had one. The edge is 
unusually thick and massive 
and the surface splendidly 
zilded. Its severity is re- 
lieved only by a band of 
engraved inscription ‘‘ SOLI 
DEO HONOR ET GLORIA,” and 
a pomegranate in compliment 
to Katherine of Aragon, 
married the same year to 
Prince Arthur. It would be 
interesting to trace the history 
of this cup, which migi.t be 
possible for someone with 
access to the family records 
of the Campions, from whose 
Elizabethan house of Danny 
in Sussex it came. 

The covered cup _for- 
merly belonging to the 
Rodneys, with their arms 
on the knob, is perhaps ten 
vears later. It is shaped 
like a mazer bowl of the 
German type, with a_ side 
handle, and hammered with 
bulging lobes, which catch the 
light very finely. The usual English shape of mazer bowl 
is represented by a small example of 1510, and by the same 
form in a bowl of serpentine marble, mounted on a gadrooned 
foot, which cannot be many years later in date. The reign 
of Henry VIII is represented also by a fine group of six 
apostle-spoons, hall-marked in 1518-19. They are heavy 
and solid, as is usual at this date, with the familiar six-sided 
stem and pear-shaped bowl, and the set is completed by six 
others with the remaining apostles, made to match them in 
1553-4- 

Silver of the short reigns of Edward VI and Mary is 
naturally very rare. Besides the spoons just mentioned, 
there is an earthenware pot covered with a lovely purple- 
blue enamel, mounted with a silver-gilt foot and cover in 
1550, an uncouth communion-cup of 1553-4, and a short, 
round-bellied flagon made in 1556-7, though its vigorous 
design is worthy of a hundred vears earlier. 
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THE YOUNG VISITERS. 
By Daisy Ashford. (Chatto and Windus.) 


F the nine-year-old writer of this book had published 
it anonymously in her teens instead of waiting until 
she was “the lady she has grown into,” it is probable 
that her unsuspecting mother would have forbidden 
her to read it. Let us admit it frankly; it is not a 

book pour la jeune fille. But the well seasoned reader will 
treasure it for its excellent craftsmanship, brilliant character- 
isation and spirited dialogue. 

The child among us taking notes and slapping them on 
paper with well licked pencil is no great novelty. What 
does surprise us is that the result should be a first-class 
novel. The present writer’s admiration is very sincere— 
there is even in it a sharp little twinge of envy. The con- 
struction of the book rouses puzzled appreciation. The 
brisk beginning, never dragging, argues no prentice hand. 
The climax, properly worked up, leads to the inevitable 
and natural conclusion. Side by side run the love story of 
Bernard and Ethel and the rather heartless dissection of 
Mr. Salteena’s character. 

The author swings into her story with the ease and pre- 
cision of Jane Austen beginning “‘ Mansfield Park.” 

Mr. Salteena was an elderly man of 42 and was fond of asking people 
to stay with him. He had quite a young girl staying with him of 17. 

Ethel Monticue had fair hair done on the top and blue eyes. She had a blue 
velvit frock which had grown rarther short in the sleeves. She had a black 
straw hat and kid gloves. 

One feels that the writer, woollen-gloved, longed for 
just those things, so paid out her heroine by making her 
sleeves ‘“‘rarther short.” 

Bernard Clark writes to Mr. Salteena asking him to come 
to stay with him. “‘ Please bring one of your voung ladies 
whichever is prettiest in the face,’ and Mr. Saltcena decides 
to take I:thel. It is in his letter to Bernard that we first 
get a hint of tragedy: ‘‘ lam not quite a gentleman but you 
would hardly notice it but it can’t be helped anyhow.” 

When the great morning came Mr. Salteena did not have an egg for 
his breakfast in case he should be sick on the jorney. 

The meeting of Ethe! and Bernard is momentous. Ethel 
blushes through the “ dainty red ruge”’ which the author 
always allows her at a crisis and Bernard turns a dark red. 

I have given the best spare room to Miss Monticue said Bernard with 
a gallant bow and yours turning to Mr. Salteena opens out of it, so you 
will be nice and friendly both the rooms have big windows and handsome 
views. . . . My own room is next the bath-room it is decer- 
ated dark red as I have somber tastes. The bath-room has got a tip-up 
bason and a hose thing for washing your head. 

A good notion said Mr. Salteena who was secretly getting jellus. 

At dinner : 

Well said Mr. Salteena lapping up his turtle soup you have a very 
sumpshous house Bernard. 

His friend gave a weary smile and swollowed a few drops of sherry wine. 
It is fairly decent he replied with a bashful glance at Ethel after our repast 
I will show you over the premis’s. 

Many thanks said Mr. Salteena getting rather flustered with his forks. 

This is an exquisitely subtle, though slightly cruel, 
touch. Of course, Mr. Salteena wov/d get flustered with them, 
not being quite at ease in “ Socierty.”” One wonders who was 
the unfortunate cause for this too acute observation ; for who 
would not get flustered with the gimlet eye of the author 
fixed on one from the other side of the table ? 

Mr. Salteena goes to bed early, though Bernard always 
has a few prayers in the hall and whisky afterwards, as he 
is “rarther pious.” 

The next day Mr. Salteena, whose mother was a Hyssopps 
of the Glen’s, though his father was a butcher, confides to 
Bernard his secret sorrow. ‘‘ You can help me perhaps to 
be more like a gentleman. I would like to be the 
real thing.” Bernard thinks that one of his friends, the 
Earl of Clincham, who has compartments at the Crystal 
Palace, will take Mr. Salteena in hand. ‘‘ We can’t all of us 
be of the Blood royal,” savs that broad-minded nobleman 
later. ; : 

And atter all he added piously at the Day of Judgement what will be the 
odds . . . my own idear is that these things are as piffle before the wind. 

It is decided that Mr. Salteena shall go to the Crystal 
Palace and Ethel shall remain at Bernard’s house. 

One of the most uncanny touches in the book is Mr. 
Salteena’s uneasiness with servants. He is rather too 
effusive with them, and Minnit, Bernard’s butler, puts him 
in his place with deadly quiet. 


Just as Mr. Salteena is leaving for London Minnit brings 
him a small parcel. 

A few sandwighs for the jorney sir he remarked. 

Oh this is most kind said Mr. Salteena. 

Minnit closed his eyes with a tired smile. Not kind sir he muttered. 
Quite usual. 

And even the reader wilts. 

The Crystal Palace seems to be a combination of the 
real Crystal Palace and the apartments at ““ Hampden Court.” 
Inside are the little stalls where you can buy sweets and 
scent handkerchiefs, but there is also a door on which is 
nailed a notice saying, ‘* To the Privite Compartments.” 
These compartments are “‘ the haunts of the Aristockracy 
but they are kept going by people who have got something 
funny in their family and who want to be less mere if you can 
understand.” Mr. Salteena has a compartment in the base- 
ment, and for this and for instruction pays a good round 
sum. ‘‘ You will get many hints from the groom of the chambers 
as to clothes and ettiquett to menials,”’ says the Earl of 
Clincham. ‘‘ You will mix with me for grammar.” 

Mr. Salteena attends a most ‘supearier levie”’ held by 
King Edward, then Prince of Wales, ‘“ of whom we have 
perhaps the most human picture ever penned,” says Barrie 
in a preface which is the despair of reviewers, as he says 
beforehand everything they would like to say, and says it 
so much more charmingly than they could do, even if they 
had been lucky enough to get their word in first. 

Then Ethel and Bernard come up to Town and stay at 
the “Gaierty Hotel.” 

Ethel was spe!lbound at the size of the big hall. Bernard poked his 
head into the window of the pay-desk. Have you a couple of bedrooms for 
self and young lady he enquired in a lordly way. 

A very handsome lady with golden hair and a lace apron glanced at a 
book and hastily replied, Oh ves sir two beauties on the first floor number 
9 and 10. : 

They went upstairs and entered number 9 a very fine compartment 
with a large douny bed and white doors with glass handles leading into number 
10 an equally dainty room but a trifle smaller. 

Going about in “ Socierty”’ Ethel meets Mr. Salteena again. 
There are no loose ends in this well constructed book, every 
incident is knitted firmly in. He proposes and is refused, to the 
reader’s great regret, but the writer’s sympathies are obviously 
with Bernard, who has a fastidious dislike to proposing to 
Ethel in the bustle of London life. ‘‘ When surrounded by 
the gay twittering of the birds and the smell of the cows I 
will lay my suit at her feet,” he thinks. 

Be quick cried Bernard (at Ethel’s door) I have a plan to spend a day 
near Windsor Castle and we will take our lunch and spend a happy day. 

Oh hurrah shouted Ethel I shall soon be ready as I had my bath last 
night so won’t wash very much now. 

No don’t said Bernard and added in a rarther fervent tone through 
the chink of the door you are fresher than the rose my dear no soap could 
make you fairer. 

But this proposal chapter ought not to be quoted in 
snatches. ‘‘ Fellow-craftsmen will see that the writer is 
looking forward to this chapter all the time,” says Barrie, 
and remembering that Barrie himself in his early days used 
to have to lock the door before he had the nerve to make his 
hero say “‘ darling,’ we do not wonder at his evident admira- 
tion for Bernard’s dashing love-making. 

The now engaged pair, still at the ‘‘ Gaierty Hotel,’ make 
preparations for their wedding. Presents pour in. 

The earl of Clincham sent a charming gift of some hem stitched sheets. 
: Mr. Salteena sent Ethel a bible and a few pious words of advice and 
regret. . . . Ethel’s parents were too poor to come so far but her 
mother sent her a gold watch which did not go but had been some years in 
the family and her father provided a cheque for £2 and promised to send 
her a darling little baby calf when ready. 

Poor Mr. Salteena’s fate was rather doleful. He never 
forgot Ethel, but in his loneliness he married one of the 
Maids in Waiting at Buckingham Palace. The author, who 
shares Jane Austen’s skill in drawing her secondary characters 
with a few inimitable touches, tells us that she was ‘“ by 
name Bessie Topp, a plesant girl of 18 with a round red face 
and rarther stary eyes.” Thus is Miss Topp etched in. 
The marriage was not happy, but fortunately Mr. Salteena 
‘““ was a pius man in his way and found relief in prayer.” 

‘Bernard was the happiest of our friends,” concludes 
the writer, having lavished on him all her skill and affection. 
Yet it is Mr. Salteena who ranks with the immortals. The 
world will not easily let him pass into oblivion, His memory 
will live when greater men than he have vanished “ as piffle 
before the wind.” IsaveL BUTCHART. 
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VER the dining-room at Crowherst Place is a bed- 

room retaining many precious ancient features. 

The panelling is specially noteworthy, for little 

of this massive type still exists. There is a house 

at Cranbrook, to which we shall some day return, 
containing a fifteenth or late fourteenth century room thus 
lined. This was, in fact, the normal type of panelling before 
the smaller framed linen-fold took its place. The older 
kind involved the employment of massive uprights, and long, 
slightly bevelled boards between, which could only be cut from 
large logs and was, therefore, very extravagant with wood. 
When the Weald of Kent and Sussex was covered with forest 
oak was obtainable in almost unlimited quantities. The 
clearing of the forest by charcoal burners, iron-smelters and 
builders put an end to this state of affairs, and oak became 
increasingly valuable. A form of panelling was thus called 
for which would enable the odds and ends of logs to be used 
up; linen-fold panelling was the result. 

In our photograph of the bedroom in question an open 
door admits to the small room over the porch which occupies 
the position of the Ladies’ Bower. The existing dressing-room 
exactly reproduces what time carried away, and the main 
framework fits into the old mortices. The window also 
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CROWHERST PLACE—IIL. 


SURREY, 


A RESIDENCE OF THE 


DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


reproduces the original. The reader will notice the deeply 
moulded ceiling beams. Others exactly resembling them 
may still be found in fifteenth century Kentish houses. 

The Duchess’s bedroom, like the sitting-room beneath it, is 
entirely new, this part of the origina] house having completely 
disappeared. It is a very charming apartment, tastefully 
furnished and harmonious in colour scheme. The character 
of panelling, fireplace, and beamed ceiling is sufficiently 
depicted in our illustration. Over the great parlour is another 
old room. It still contained some linen-fold panelling, now 
used in another part of the house and replaced by a wall- 
lining of uniform character throughout. The bedrooms at the 
north end of the house are modern, designed by Mr. G. A. 
Crawley. They vary in character, but all are picturesquely 
entertaining and show considerable ingenuity in planning 
and originality in design. The furnishing is throughout ona 
high level of excellence. 

Passing now to the exterior, let it be noted that the chief 
features are the front and back fagades. Both stand well away 
from the four-square moat, leaving space for a smaller garden 
in front, a larger one behind. At the north end the buildings 
actually abut on the moat and the main wall rises straight 
from the water. Here a wooden bridge gives direct access to 
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the kitchen department. 
west, where the moat is more elaborately bridged. A flagged 
path leads between rose-covered piers and past some mount- 
ing-steps to the porch beneath the Ladies’ Bower. The com- 
position of this view when the roses are in blossom is delightful, 
as one of our illustrations suffices to prove. To the right of 
the porch is the semicircular oriel-window of the Hall. The 
gable further to the right covers the parlour and the old 
bed-chamber above it. Further to the right is the new 
part of the house, which does not stretch so far as the south 
moat. The massive moulding over the porch and stretching 
northward from it is original, and so is the great curved 
offset of the oversailing 
bedroom. 

The east front of 
the house facing the 
croquet lawn possesses 
fewer original features. 
The porch, staircase 
and out-jutting lobby 
are new and so is the 
smaller gable at the 
south end, but the 
central gable belongs to 
the fifteenth century 
building, though the 
roof extended further 
east and has been cut 
back. The lawn 
stretches away from the 
house to the back moat, 
which is picturesquely 
traversed by stepping- 
stones. A wandering 
path leads up on the 
other side through a 
little heath garden to a 
lawn-tennis ground, 
hidden within an en- 
compassing hedge of 
blossoming shrubs. 
Paths through gardened 
ground wander round 
the south side without 
the moat, and so back 
to the entrance or west 
side, where the prin- 
cipal garden has been 
laid out. 

Almost 
endows the 
surrounds with the 
quality of romance. 
The most picturesque 
moats are those em- 
banked with stone walls 
rising directly from the 
water. The Crowherst 
moat is of this kind. 
The walls are ancient 
and give harbourage to 
many little plants 
which mirror themselves 
in the calm surface 
beneath them. In 
process of time a great 
accumulation of mud 
had shallowed the 
water. When this was 
dug out the walls began 
to give way and had 
to be shored up with 
the heavy buttresses 
which now make them stable and serve to support great 
pots of flowers. 

The ground without the moat, just beyond the stone 
entrance bridge, is limited into a kind of oblong courtyard 
by two large barns, stone-roofed like the house itself. One 
of these barns is as old as, perhaps older than, the house 
and was the medieval granary. The other dates from 
Elizabethan times. There were more outbuildings to the 
north, but they have been cleared away and their place 
taken by a lawn anda very picturesque dovecote with dairy 
beneath, seen from the drive as one approaches. Wide 
passage-ways lead through both barns. That through the 
Elizabethan barn opens on the far side on to the Dutch 
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water-garden and provides a kind of terrace-bridge from which 
it can be surveyed. The pool is in the form of a cross framed 
within a margin of stone. Water lilies and other aquatic plants 
here find their home, in company with leaden figures. 

The main garden, designed and carried out by Mr. 
Crawley, is grouped in a number of parallel rectangular 
divisions, isolated from one another by high yew hedges, 
evidently destined to attain a greater elevation and a more 
impenetrable density, but already fulfilling their intended 
purpose. The first of these main divisions is entered by an 
iron gate almost opposite the bridge. It is devoted to roses 
in multitudes. Statelier gates of fanciful wrought iron 





A PILLAR OF ROSES “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
between piers surmounted by eagles give access to a long 
lawn strip between wide herbaceous borders. At a spurting 
fountain this branches out into a cross, but the bordered 
pathway is continued beyond and the vista closed by a fine 
oak. The kitchen garden lies along the north side of this 
bordered pathway; the aforesaid rose garden and a herb 
garden balance it on the south. Beyond the latter is a 
place of yew hedges which enclose and define an open air 
theatre. The front of the stage is a stone wall. The 
auditorium is shut in by yews. Yews form the back- 
ground behind the actors, with gaps devised for their 
exits and their entrances. Yew enclosures secrete the 
performers in their preparations and their attendances 
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The whole complex is in area small, but excellently 
contrived for its purpose, and there can be few lovelier 
settings for a fair company in fair weather than that here 
provided. When the yews, already taller than a tall man, 
have yet further increased their height and thus added to 
the sense of privacy and enclosure already produced, this 
little sky-roofed theatre will be a very charming one indeed ; 
but who in this day will write playlets choice enough in feeling 
and language to match surroundings so refined ? 

The fruit enclosure, second tennis-lawn, and other parts 
of what is, in fact, a large and complex garden would delay a 
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visitor longer than I can expect the reader to follow a descrip- 
tive pen. Let what has been said be regarded not as an account 
of a whole, and all that it contains, but as a general indication 
of the kind of work that has been done at Crowherst, whereby 
the battered remains of what was a comfortable and dignified, 
if rather small, medieval house have, by the enterprise of 
the Duchess of Marlborough, and the skill and invention 
of her architect, Mr. Crawley, been recovered from the 
disgrace of mishandling and neglect and re-endowed with a 
beauty probably far greater than was ever theirs in the day 
of its newness. MARTIN Conway. _ 


NATURE NOTES 


SPALAX, THE MOLE-RAT 


HE strange little animal sown in our illust:ation Las 

been met with by our armies in the Near East, prob- 

ably in plenty ; a few have been seen, sent from Salonika 

to the British Museum, and a friend in the R.A.M.C. 

sent some from the same place to me, but mine, un- 
fortunately, miscarried on the way. 

The mole-rat (or blind rat) or Podolian Marmot, as old 
Pennant called it, ranges, as near as may be, over the whole 
of the old Turkish Empire; that is to say, it is found from 
Hungary and Galicia, through the Balkan States, to Greece and 
Asia Minor, and on through Palestine into Egypt. It is as 
blind as a mole—nay, more so, for the eyes are closed over by 
the skin and do not show at all. Its life is as subterranean 
as a mole’s, and it builds a more elaborate dwelling under- 
eround. But it is not a mole at all; it is a blind, burrowing 
rodent, as its two great incisor teeth at once proclaim it to be. 
It is a good deal bigger than a mole, say from gins. to Ioins. 
long, while a mole is barely 6ins. It has a soft, velvety fur, 
something like a mole’s, but a curious band of :stiff bristles 
runs along each side of the head from the bare muzzle. The 
skull is broad and flattened and immensely strong; there is 
no tail, nor more than the least possible trace of ears, and the 
claws, curiously enough in so robust a digger, are not notably 
enlarged. There is no other European animal at all like it. 

Interesting to the natural- 
ist as the mole-rat is, it has 
another interest all its own for 
the scholar, as I tried to show 
lately in the Classical Review, in 
more words (and longer words) 
than here. The fauna of South- 
ern and South-eastern Europe is 
io like cur cwn that we can 
yanslate the classical names 
easily, and for the most part 
safely, by those of our own com- 
mon English beasts and birds ; 
but every now and then we run 
into difficulty and make mis- 
takes, because the bird or beast 
which the old writers had in 
mind is not one of ours. Ifin 
the Bible we translate the name 
of the little Syrian hyrax by 
“ coney,’’and that of the hoopoe 
by “‘lapwing,” there is no great 
harm done; but the naturalist 
knows, or ought to know, better. A case in point is the 
mole, mentioned in Greek and Latin again and again; in 
most cases it is no ‘‘ mole”’ at all, but is really our friend the 
mole-rat. Moles of more kinds than one are common in Italy, 
but we know next to nothing of them in Greece ; indeed, it has 
been said, even very lately, that the mole does not occur in Greece 
or in the Balkan peninsula at all. This turns out not to be true ; 
moles as well as mole-rats have been sent home from Salonika, 
and we have no right to cast doubt upon the few statements 
which we have, in modern times, to the effect that the mole occurs, 
though by no means as plentifully, even in Attica. At the same 
time, the more closely we look into the Greek passages which have 
been supposed to relate to the mole the less accurate do they seem, 
and the less do they fit the mole as we know it. For instance, 
not only was the mole’s blindness proverbial, but Aristotle, 
going into great detail over the matter, tells us that its eyes are 
quite invisible, because the skin stretches completely over them. 
This is untrue of our mole, whose tiny, beady eyes are not hard 
to see, nor is it even true of the Italian mole (Ta/pa caeca), 
which is said to be blinder than our own; but it is precisely 
true of the mole-rat. Again, Aristotle speaks of certain great 
teeth of the mole, and Aclian compares these to the tusks of a 
boar ; but we all know that a mole’s teeth are tiny, and that 
none of them, not even tke little canines, is greatly prolonged. 
The incisors of the mole-rat, on the other hand, are immense, far 





TWO BLIND RATS. 


bigger even than in the great majority of rodents, and the lower 
incisor is ‘‘so big that the jaw has the appearance of a mere 
sheath to the tooth.” Then there comes in another point, so 
strong as to be conclusive. Several of the old writers treat of 
the moles diet, and describe it as a vegetarian, living on roots, 
whereas earthworms, as, again, everyone knows, are the diet of the 
mole. Theophrastus, Aristotle’s pupil, tells us that ‘‘ vou may 
find the sweet roots of the corn-flag (gladiolus) in the underground 
dwellings of the mole, for the creature is very partial to them and 
lays them up in store.” Hereisthe mole-rat to a T! The few 
naturalists who have studied it have described its habits precisely 
so in Egypt and in Palestine and elsewhere. It makes its runs 
and hills by the side of the peasants’ gardens and fields, 14ft. 
or so deep. When you dig them up you find a large chamber 
packed full of bulbs, and an empty chamber, which may be 
a bedroom, or perhaps a yet unused barn. The old Arabian and 
Syriac writers tell the same story, and the Jews found the 
creature so destructive to their husbandry that the Talmud 
permitted it to be killed even on the Sabbath Day. 

We may take it, then, as safe and certain that our scholars 
have substituted the mole for the mole-rat in a vast number of 
classical references, and in all or well-nigh all of those which 
occur among the Greek writers. But it seems to me just possible 
—I am much inclined to say it seems very likely—that there 

has been a more widespread 
confusion, more injurious to the 
mole. I know how hard it is 
to persuade a farmer that moles 
do no harm, and for my own 
part I should not mind admit- 
ting that they do some. I 
should not like to have them 
busy in my own garden, anv 
more than on a St. Andrews’ 
puttinz-green. But at large 
they are harmless beasts, and 
their diet of worms robs nobody, 
and yet, by old custom and 
tradition, they are systemati- 
cally destroyed, while the rat 
and the sparrow and a thou- 
sand insect pests go scot free. 
I can’t help thinking that the 
poor mole has to thank for his 
relentless and never - ending 
persecution the bad name 
which the mole-rat got, and 
richly deserved, far away and hundreds of years ago, because 
of his nice taste in bulbs and his wholesale robbery of the 
chives and onions of Greek and Jewish peasants and of Egyptian 
fellaheen. D’ARcY WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 


UNUSUAL BEHAVICUR OF A SNIPE. 


Some little time ago, while crossing the lawn by the loch 
side in front of my house, I noticed a snipe feeding on a damp 
bit of ground at the foot of the rockery. Out of curiosity I 
approached the bird to see how near it would let me get. When 
within a few vards of it, it rose and flew as if to cross the loch, 
but when within some toyds. or so of the further bank it lit 
on the water and swam to the shore. I walked round and 
flushed it again, and once more it flew out over the water, lit, 
and swam to a small island. Getting out the canoe from the 
boathouse I paddled out to the island and once more flushed 
the bird, and this time it flew over the trees by the drive away 
towards the moor and I saw no more of it. The surface of the 
loch where the snipe pitched was quite clear of weeds, so it was 
not a case of the bird mistaking the surface of the water for 
boggy ground, and from its final strong flight towards the moors 
there was obviously nothing the matter with it. That snipe, 
like most birds, can swim if need be I know well enough, but the 
voluntary aquatic exercise taken by this particular bird seemed 
to me curious. I. M. 
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A BIRD OF MYSTERY 


By R. Fortune, F.Z:S. 


UT of the many, many thousands of people in 

these islands who are every summer familiar 

with the peculiar rasping cry of the corncrake 

or landrail there is only a very small percentage 

indeed who have made a closer acquaintance 
with the bird and who have the slightest idea even of its 
appearance. It is indeed a bird of mystery to most people. 
Apparently about the size of a partridge, in reality it is much 
smaller and of a curiously compressed shape. A partridge, 
in comparison, might well be likened to a barge, broad of 
beam, and a landrail to a torpedo destroyer, long and 
narrow in shape, with the legs set further back than usual. 
The flat compressed build enables the bird to thread its way 
easily among the long grasses and growing corn. 

A summer visitor to these islands, arriving in May, 
when the grass of the meadows has made sufficient growth 
to afford the cover it loves so well—for it is an extremely 
shy bird and rarely leaves the shelter of the long grasses—at 
times when everything is very quiet it will venture on to 
the open pastures or even into the lanes or roadways, to 
which it can be drawn by imitating its call by drawing the 
finger-nails sharply along a comb, but the slightest cause 
for alarm sends it hastily back to its more secure hiding 
place. It is very loth to take wing and will not do so unless 
severely pressed or suddenly startled. When it does take 
flight it flies very low in a slow, heavy and laboured way, with 
the legs hanging 
down behind. It 
is somewhat of a 
mystery how a 
bird, which in 
this country is 
so reluctant 
to use its wings 
and, apparently, 
flies only with 
difficulty, finds 
its way every 
spring over the 
hundreds of 
miles separating 
us from its win- 
ter quarters in 
Africa. It has 
many dangers to 
face, both here 
and on its way, 
and there can be 
little doubt, I 
think, but that 
it is one of a 
number of species 
frequenting the 
British Isles that 
are slowly and 
surely disappear- 
ing. In the West 
and North Rid- 
ings of Yorkshire 
they are not 
nearly so plenti- 
ful as they used 
to be, and in the 
East Riding they 
have practically 
ceased to exist a. 

a nesting species 
Some years the\ 
are, in_ parts 
more numerous 
than in others, 
but the general 
tendency is a 
steady decline 
in numbers. 
There are several 
causes which suf- 
ficiently explain 
this gradual de- 
crease. It is more 
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that there is considerable mortality on passage to and from 
this country, especially if contrary winds are met with; 
it can hardly be otherwise with a bird of such clumsy 
and laboured flight. The network of telegraph wires over 
the country is a veritable death-trap and a large number of 
birds are killed annually by dashing against them; they 
appear on migration to fly just about the usual height of 
the wires and in the night dash into them. Never a season 
passes without my hearing of birds which have met their 
death in this neighbourhood in this manner. The present- 
day reaper, working close to the ground with its long 
knives, is accountable for a vast amount of destruction 
among them. The birds are sitting close, maybe some just 
hatching, about the usual time of hay harvest, and many 
nests, frequently with the parent bird, are destroyed by this 
agency. They are rather late nesters, consequently, if the 
first nest is destroyed, especially if incubation has proceeded 
somewhat, it is hardly likely they will make a second attempt, 
therefore the purpose of the birds’ visit to this country is 
rendered of no avail. 

Every year, for many years, certain fields I know were 
with the utmost regularity inhabited by a pair of these birds, 
but, alas! a number have for some years been without their 
usual tenants. Some fields right in the centre of Harrogate, 
and opposite a house in which I used to live, had afforded 
sanctuary for a pair of corncrakes ever since I have any 

recollection of 
birds ; latterly, 
for a year or two, 
they were absent, 
then they ap- 
peared again for 
a year or two. 
I used to lay 
awake at nights 
listening to their 
peculiar rasping, 
double note— 
crake, crake, 
crake, Crake— 
and experienced 
the utmost plea- 
sure at hearing 
it—a pleasure 
not shared by a 
lady neighbour, 
who asked me if 
I had heard that 
horrid bird which 
made such an 
awful row all 
night and_ pre- 
vented her sleep- 
ing. To me there 
is always a charm 
attached to the 
note of a corn- 
crake heard in 
the still of a 
summer night 
Now, alas ! we 
shall never hear 
the crv again, for 
this haunt is no 
more, it has 
passed into the 
hands of the 
builders; al- 
though for the 
period of the 
war (and for two 
years after, was it 
not ?) it was given 
over to allot- 
ments. 

The nature 
of the haunts of 
the corncrake to 
avery great 
extent prevents 
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photographer from forming a more intimate acquaintance with 
it, for a natural reluctance to trample about in meadows 
causes him to let his opportunities pass. It occasion- 
ally happens, however, that when a meadow is 
mown a nest is discovered before it is destroyed and is 
left undisturbed, surrounded by a circle of uncut grass. 
One year I received word that in cutting the grass of a 
small field on one of our Corporation's sewage works 
three nests had been found in this field, one of very small 
area. Two were, unfortunately, destroyed, but the third 
escaped destruction, although the reaper had _ passed 
right over it. The bird had returned and was sitting 
close. 

I was not long after receiving the news—a couple 
of days—in making my way to the spot with my 
camera. A careful investigation of the site on arrival 
showed that the bird was absent from the nest and that the 
eggs were quite cold, although the keeper had seen her on 
the nest only a short time before. Returning in a couple of 
hours, the bird was still absent, and it was now evident that 
for some cause or other she must have deserted the nest— 
anyway the eggs after their long exposure would be useless ; but 
to make perfectly sure I gave her another hour, with the 
same result. 

The sewage at these works is treated by the bacterial 
process. There are several great circular basins of concrete 
with the bacterial beds rising up in the centre, the treated 
water flowing out into channels at the bottom of the basins. 
The drop from the ground level to the surface of the water 
will be about 8ft. or oft., I think, and walking round one 
of them during the last interval of waiting we dis- 
covered the unfortunate corncrake floating dead on the 
surface of the water. She had somehow managed to 
tumble over the edge and, falling into the water, had 
been unable to get out and was consequently drowned, 
a sad ending. 

It is quite apparent from this and other instances which 
have come under my notice that a corncrake does not readily 
desert her nest. A friend of mine was having a field mown, 
and when the mower was cutting the grass round a haystack, 
which was close to the road, he exposed a corncrake’s nest 
containing twelve eggs. Being wishful to preserve it if 
possible, he had a roof arranged over it with some stack pins, 
effectually screening it from observation. Rather unex- 
pectedly the bird returned and stuck to the eggs and success- 
fully reared her brood. 

A farmer in the neighbourhood had cut a large grass 
field in the centre of which was a big bed of nettles, 
and on the outskirts of the nettles he found a corncrake’s 
nest with ten eggs. He left the nest undisturbed and 
also the nettles to afford cover. Word was sent to 
me that, if I would like to, I might photograph it. 
Needless to say, I at once responded. Arriving on the 
scene, I soon spotted the bird on her nest. She promptly 
left it and flew to the cover of a neighbouring hedge 
about a hundred yards away. In her flight she never 
attained a height of more than a foot from the ground, 
just skimming the surface, in fact. I at once erected my 
tent and got inside, but before I was actually ready she 
had returned, threading her way through the nettles. I 
never saw her cross the space between the hedgerow and 
the nettles. 

She proved a very accommodating sitter; indeed, so 
little alarmed was she with my presence that it was only 
with difficulty I could induce her to give me a change 
of position. When on the nest she passed her time in 
dozing and in pulling down the grasses round her to form 
a sort of canopy over her. My dozen plates were soon 
used, and I left her in peace, intending to return on the 
following day with a better supply. 

Unfortunately, for a few days the weather was vile, 
making it impossible to attempt any photographic work. The 
first fine day, four days after my first visit, I returned. The 
bird was on the nest, but I could see from her fluffed-out 
appearance that the young had hatched and that she 
was brooding them. She left the nest and flew away 
as before; the young, evidently quite recently hatched, 
scattered at once into the bed of nettles, and as I had never 
photographed a young corncrake, I determined to find them 
—a task easier said than done, for after an hour’s work, with 
hands smarting from nettle stings, I was only able to find 
four out of the ten young ones. These I placed in the nest 
and photographed them, and, not wishing to disturb the family 
party more than necessary, I then decided to pack up so that 
the mother might return. For this purpose I retired 
about ten vards or so to take down my camera, etc. While 
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YOUNG CORNCRAKES IN NEST. 


doing this the farmer joined me, and while we were chatting 
a most surprising thing occurred: all the ten young corn- 
crakes left the shelter of their cover and came over to where 
we were, Clustering, chirping about our feet, just like a brood 
of tiny chickens. I felt it very hard lines, after I had 
worked so assiduously and so painfully for an hour or more, 
with such indifferent success, that they should elect 
voluntarily to come out and mock me in this manner. I care- 
fully gathered them all up and, placing them in the nettles, 
left them in peace. 

The young are comical little things, covered with thick 
black down, quite a contrast to the yellowish brown striped 
and spotted plumage of the adult birds. The nest is a fairly 
compact structure in which from seven to twelve eggs are 
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laid—I have known thirteen—somewhat after the character 
of those of the water hen, but handsomer. While chiefly 
birds of the lowlands, they are frequently found nesting at 
considerable heights. In Nidderdale they have been known 
to nest up to 1,400ft. above sea level. 

The corncrake may be classed as a distinctly useful 
bird and one deserving of every encouragement from the 
agriculturist. Its food consists almost entirely of insects, 
slugs, snails, worms, etc. Seeds of wild grasses are also 
to some extent eaten. It has not, from an agricultural 
point of view, or as a matter of fact, from any other, a single 
bad habit. Coming to us in May, the majority depart again 
in September or October. Individuals have, however, 
been found in this country in every month in the year; in 
Ireland especially they are frequently seen during the winter 
months. It is just possible that the birds found in winter are 
those which, from some cause or other, possibly minor 
injuries, have been unable to face the long migratory 
flight. In an ordinary way seldom seen on the wing, 
yet every autumn a few are flushed by partridge shooters, 
when, owing to their clumsy flight, they afford an easy 
aim. 

A curious superstition is prevalent in some parts of 
Yorkshire, where the mothers forbid their children to search 
for the nests of these birds, believing that death follows 
within a year of catching sight of the bird. Another is 
that the calling of a corncrake denotes the approach of rain, 
but as their cry is heard very frequently and persistently, 
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often right through the night, no reliance can be placed cn 
this belief. 

Corncrakes are said by some writers to be possessed 
of ventriloquial powers and to be able to make their voices 
appear to proceed from any spot but the right one. I am, 
however, convinced that this idea arises from the fact that the 
bird can very speedily make its way from one part of a field 
to another—so rapidly indeed as to induce the listener to 
imagine it impossible for the bird to move so quickly—and 
thus the idea of ventriloquial power has arisen. To contradict 
this it has been said that a bird has been flushed from a point 
different to the direction from which the note proceeded ; 
but it not infrequently happens that more than one pair 
nest in a field—I have known three—and it is quite possible 
for a bird nesting in a neighbouring field to pay a visit to one 
occupied by another bird. The idea that because a bird was 
flushed from a point other than that from which the call was 
heard they are possessed of the power of throwing the voice 
in any direction they wish cannot, I think, be substantiated. 
The male alone is supposed to utter the characteristic call ; 
but I have never been able to convince myself that this is a 
correct view. 

Three species of birds have in my hands, when captured, 
deliberately feigned death—a barn owl, a wren and a corn- 
crake. The latter, when captured, apparently at once 
succumbed from fright and lay lifeless in my hand, but when 
placed on the ground came unexpectedly to life and speedily 
disappeared. 





LAWN TENNIS 


DOUBLES AND HOW 


TO PLAY THEM.—I 


By S. N. Dovust. 


UCH criticism kas been levelled at lawn tennis as 

a game by headmasters of schools and other people, 

because they sav it is a selfish sport and does not 

foster the same spirit as a game which requires a team. 

Tunis may or may not be true as regards singles, but 
it cannot be allowed with respect to doubles. Very few games 
depend upon team work as much as lawn tennis doubles when 
scientifically played. Two champion singles players who do 
not combine well more often than not get beaten by two mediocre 
singles players who possess a knowledge of and a thorough 
understanding of each other’s game. In other words, it is not 
necessary to be a champion at singles in order to be a champion 
at doubles, if you get the right partner; and the right partner 
is a player who is willing to work together for the team and not 
play as an individual. The secret of good doubles play is sinking 
one’s individuality. 

An ideal pair, to my way of thinking, is a combination of 
brilliancy and safety. The brilliant player is to take advantage 
of openings made, and the safe 
one is to make the openings 
and also to level up mistakes 
which his brilliant partner is 
always liable to make. We 
seldom see as holders of doubles 
championships two _ brilliant 
players. Having chosen your 
partner according to your own 
style, it is absolutely necessary 
to play constantly with him, so 
as to know exactly each other’s 
play. There is no time to decide 
wi.ose ball it is when playing a 
match. It is only known by 
instinct, and this instinct is 
evolved through experience in 
playing together. 

In England tournaments are 
held every week from May till 
September, so there is a great 
opportunity offered to tennis 
players for the formation of 
good pairs. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one finds this week Smith 
and Jones playing together at 
Beckenham and next week at 
Queens they are playing with 
Brown and Robinson respectively. 

My advice to young players is 
to avoid this changing of 
partners, and to stick to each 


other even if defeated. One FINISHING 


has to buy one’s experience. After a season of varied 
success -you will find how much you have improved 
as a_ pair. Then next season the misunderstandings 
that existed as to whose smash it was and who should 
Lave taken that ball down the middle of the court will have 
entirely disappeared, and the right player will take the ball 
instinctively. 

Avoid showing disappointment when your partner misses 
an opportunity of scoring—especially in a close match; that 
is when encouragement must be given, because no one is feeling 
worse over the matter than he who has made the error. 
Courtesy to your partner at all times is necessary. Nature 
has not endowed everyone with the same temperament ; there- 
fore a knowledge of your partner’s feelings will always stand 
you in good stead. ‘‘ Buck him up” if he is found in a 
despondent mood caused by your opponents leading; praise 
his play whenever possible. There are, too, some players who 
want checking, such as those who, when they find they are 

winning, try to hit their opponents 
off the court—a fatal mistake. 

For good doubles play good 
all-round shots are necessary. 
Return of service is essential, 
and this being a ground shot, 
the way to proficiency is to play 
singles; in fact, every beginner 
must start by playing singles. 
Many players prefer doubles to- 
singles, but in tournaments they 
enter the latter event as practice 
for the doubles. Once you have 
command of returning the service 
half your battle is over. It 
must never be forgotten, however, 
that the correct return of service 
in a double is, as a rule, the 
opposite of the correct return 
in the singles game. Short across 
the court or down the centre are 
the returns to learn for doubles, 
whereas in singles good length 
returns are essential. But you 
can accustom yourself to hitting 
off the ground by playing singles, 
and when you have got command 
of this department you can 
control the ball at will. 

Service is next in importance, 
if not as important, as return of 
service. There, again, singles will 
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placing, length—all can be used in 
singles as in doubles, with the 
same proviso that what is) a 
correct service for doubles is not 
necessarily the correct one for 
singles, also what suits one 
opponent does not always suit 
the other. 

Then comes the tit-bit of 
doubles—volleying. The rally is 
generally finished by this stroke, 
whether it be a high smash or a 
low, well placed volley. It is 
always nice to see, and a volley- 
ing exchange is most thrilling, 
especially when all four players 
are quick and each one trying 
for the vacant spot. Volleying 
practice is mostly obtained from 
doubles itself. True, one can 
learn if a wall is handy; but 
these walls are scarce, SO we are 
forced to learn our volleying on 
the courts. 

There are two variations of 
volleys, viz., offensive and defen- 
sive. The former are played 
close to the net and hit down- 
wards; the latter are played 
farther from the net and in order 
to get the ball over that net, so 
that it is necessary to hit the 


ballupwards. Every good doubles BACK-HAND VOLLEY 
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player must endeavour to become 
an offensive volleyer. Doublesare 
not won by a masterly defence, but 
by a hard offensive game. Learn, 
by all means, the defensive volley 
—not as your winning weapon, 
but as a parry. 

Having secured the right 
partner and learnt how to serve, 
to return the serve and to volley, 
the next thing is not only io 
know what to do, but when to 
do it. Numerous players have 
all descriptions of strokes at their 
disposal, but have not the know- 
ledge when to use them. This is 
only gained by experience of 
match and tournament play. 
Club tennis is very useful as a 
practice, but players seldom 
become first class by merely 
playing club tennis. Variation of 
styles and methods are met with 
in open tournaments and matches, 
whereas in clubs you become 
accustomed to the play of your 
fellow members. 

Experience has taught me 
that it is unwise to lay down 
any hard and fast rule for any 
game, but the observations in my 
next article may be found useful 
as a foundation to build on. 


ACROSS THE COURT. 





THE SALE AT 


HE tenant of Beacon Farm is leaving and is selling his 

stock. We have never heard either of the man or the 

farm, but all our neighbours are going, so we harness 

a horse and. go, too. It is hard work to get there, up 

narrow, stony, precipitous lanes, with overhanging 
trees that grow from high, wet banks, but at last we come to 
open country and a field road that leads us down to a minute 
farm and a couple of orchards set in a hollow and nearly sur- 
rounded by the steep hill fields that make up the lower heights 
of the beacon. 

In a long line before the house stand the agricultural imple- 
ments—poor patched up things of no great value. Then we 
come to heaps of jumble. He who would buy a tidy muck rake 
may have to take a dozen broken prongs, and he who is envious 
of a sound barrel may find himself saddled with a broken churn. 
In the little garden by the front door are some household goods 
—old fashioned things that will not suit the smart, new home. 
A box piano that, as if pained by its unaccustomed surroundings, 
gives forth to wood and hill a pathetic and broken tune; a 
kitchen fender ; a pair of pink and yellow ‘‘ vorses;” an oak 
bible-box on which a dealer is looking with outward contempt 
and inward hunger. 

We go back to the implements in order to examine a rick 
cloth. We discuss it with Mrs. Tranter, who has a fancy for it 
herself, so, as she is a neighbour, we agree not to bid. 

And now the bell ringer comes. A man who, if looks go 
for anything, has a knowledge so large of the outside of a cow 
that it nearly equals his knowledge of the inside of a whisky 
bottle. He rings his big dinner bell for five minutes without 
stopping, a loud detestable ring that would raise bidders from the 
grave if not from the more attractive cider house where a group 
of farmers are sampling the year’s vintage. And now the 
auctioneer takes his place by the first lot, sleek and well groomed 
in his ugly town clothes. ‘‘ Gentlemen and ladies,’’ he says, 
and goes on to speak of our friend, Mr. Jones, who is retiring 
into private life, and of his well bred cattle. ‘‘ Good sorted ” 
1S a country expression he is too genteel to use. 

Not being interested in the first thirty lots we retire to 
the other end of the field, and discuss the passers by. 

; The pigman arrives; pigman, not because he is a dealer 
In pigs, but because he has remade himself in the express image 
ofa large white sow. It seems to me a more likely theory that 
the average fishmonger became cod-like through contemplating 
his stock than that he became a fishmonger because he was born 
cod-like. 

Near by stands Robinson the dealer. He leans upon a 
huge umbrella, billowing out below, neatly tied at the top— 
there is not the slightest sign of rain—his whiskers are broad 
and so is his figure and his language. 

_ ‘Damned old screws, selling at thirty pounds,” we hear 
him say, ‘“ Profiteering ’s what I callit. And as for the 
poultry corn, why the Lord Almighty only knows what them 
beggars put in it.” 

__ Mr. Stanley Harper is mild and inoffensive enough to look at, 
with his dark overcoat and bent shoulders. But to be called dear 
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BEACON FARM 


little farmer, to be asked if one is not getting one’s fairy feet wet 
(size seven feet in boots thicker than his own) to have our 
hands held long and tenderly, to be told that it does his heart 
good to see us! 

No, it cannot be borne so, we get up and follow the crowd 
round to an orchard, where there are two sties of Gloucester 
Spot pigs. We run experienced eyes over them and suggest 
458. as a fair price, but farmers are in the midst of one of their 
quite unreasonable fits of optimism and the pigs are knocked down 
at 52s. 6d. 

We all troop back to the garden and the household goods. 
The dealer secures his bible-box and, being the only dealer on the 
scene, he goes off filled with visions of two hundred per cent. 
interest. The ‘“‘vorses” fall to an old woman who is 
evidently giving more than she can rightly spare for them. 
The piano is sold to carriers at Pinkhill for 37s. 6d. and, mounted 
on a farm cart, it starts off on what is, in all probability, its last 
journey. There is left to it a little more of stuffy untuned 
comfort or, in words that the piano itself would choose, a few 
more years shall roll away, a few more notes shall speak their 
last; then someone will bring home a gramophone and the 
piano will be moved into the washhouse to be used as a table, 
and later still such part of it as will burn will find its way to 
the copper fire. 

The cattle have been kept till last. Bidding begins slowly, 
as bidding always does. Not one of the farmers present but 
knows within a.pound or two the value of the good roan cow, 
yet they will start her at the price of a rickety calf, bidding 
slowly upwards by crowns and half-crowns, so great is their fear 
of seeming eager to buy. To the seller it is an agonising process 
—the halts, the jokes, the upraised hammer, all at a price that 
wouldn’t buy a two year old from the poorest hill farm in the 
county ; but roan is a sure colour for selling and, given a fair 
chance, will fetch a bit more than any other ; so the crowns and 
half-crowns mount and mount till the seller is almost satisfied. 
and the buyer near repenting of his bargain. 

Paying is the next business. One of us presses her way 
into the crowded parlour of the farmhouse, there to write a 
cheque with a spluttering pen. The other stays outside and 
watches a group of thirsty drovers begging and praying for cider 
at the back door. Their high priest is an aged female of lugu- 
brious face who, unmoved by any praise of her nectar, gives only 
where she must. It is clear that to her we are all impious 
drunkards desecrating the sanctity of her home. 

We make arrangements for the delivery of our calves, put 
in our horse, and walk slowly up the field track behind a wagon 
loaded with tubs and ladders, a load so heavy it takes two men at 
each wheel to bring it to the top of the hill. 

Once on the road, we decide against the precipitous lane, 
with its close, overhanging trees and, turning in the opposite 
direction, we drive home by a longer but a planer way. Woods, 
quarries, and, below, the wide spread of the Severn Valley, these 
will help to blow away all impressions of that strange mixture 
of pride, grief and honourable cheating that is engendered by a 
farm sale. FE. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


THREE CONSECUTIVE WEEKLY TOTALS 


MILLION 


OR the third week in succession the realisations of real 

estate have exceeded a million sterling. That is a 

fact the more remarkable when we consider that the 

proportion of lots failing to find purchasers under the 

hammer was rather larger than it has been of late. 
The totals are without precedent in recent years, occurring week 
after week, but they are beyond dispute. Take last week, for 
example ; about one-third of the sum total was accumulated 
at London auctions, which were formally and in detail recorded 
day by day. Hanover Square contributed a substantial sum 
country sales accounted for some hundreds of thousands, and, 
to crown the whole, came the news at the eleventh hour that 
Messrs. Harrods, Limited, had concluded a bargain with the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the acquisition of an island 
site in Liverpool for a quarter of a million sterling. Without 
exaggeration it may be asserted that the week’s contracts in 
respect of real estate, in fact, exceeded the million. 


SFLENDID EXAMFLE OF THE CHARTERHOUSE. 


Apart from the Liverpool transaction, the principal event 
in quite another section of the market was the private sale by 
the Governors of the Charterhouse, with the consent of the 
Charity Commissioners, of the Dunsby, Southminster and Little 
Hallingbury Estates to the tenants. This sale was concluded 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, and the auctions will 
not take place. Dunsby, in Lincolnshire, extends to 2,217 acres ; 
the other land is in Essex, Southminster extending to 2,267 acres 
and Little Hallingbury to 707 acres. It is a noble example 
to other vendors, and in accordance with the splendid traditions 
of the Charterhouse, and another of the many instances in 
which Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley have been the inter- 
mediaries in negotiations that have given great satisfaction to 
tenants, whose claims to consideration are indisputable. 

Of course, it often happens that for perfectly good reasons 
the tenants do not desire to buy their holdings. This was so 
at an auction a few days ago at Whitchurch, when Messrs. Frank 
Lloyd and Sons offered farms in Cheshire and S} ropshire. One 
of the tenants was retiring from farming, and the others did not 
wish to retain their farms. Further, it was intimated that 
nobody would be welcome as a buyer who did not pledge himself 
to preserve the sporting amenities of the district. These farms 
were all sold at once, the Shropshire holding of 297 acres making 
£13,600, another at Alkington £4,700 for g1 acres, and the third, 
249 acres at one time part of the Combermere Estate, £14,700, 
which was well above what the Cheshire County Council had 
hoped to get it for. Extraordinarily keen competition has marked 
other sales of Cheshire land during the last few days. It was 
the same at the sale of the Devon-Somerset border lands in the 
valley of the Exe around Dulverton, known as Barons Down. 
The mansion and 243 acres were sold for £8,450, the timber 
valuation representing an additional sum of £1,230, and the 
total, exclusive of timber, amounted to £26,000. Messrs. Risdon 
and Leversha conducted the sale. Privately, the competition 
for residential and other property continues very active indeed. 
Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker have disposed of various 
Hampshire propertiés, including Lindores, Winchester; The 
Oaks, Ropley; The Bungalow, Stanpit, near Christchurch ; 
and some hundreds of acres at Sutton Scotney. The efforts of 
the Somerset County Council to acquire land under the hammer 
were more fortunate than those of the Cheshire authority, for 
various lots fell to their bidding at the sale of part of Sir Edmund 
Elton’s Clevedon Court Estate. The tenants also secured a 
large number of holdings, Messrs. George Nichols, Young, Hunt 
and Co. carrying out the sale jointly with Messrs. J. P. Sturge 
and Sons, for a grand total exceeding £62,000. The fact that 
one of the tenants is a member of a family that has lived 
on the estate for more than 300 years illustrates all that 
these sales sometimes mean to occupiers. Lord Edmund 
Talbot, M.P., who has this week placed nearly 1,900 acres of 
his Worcestershire estates under the hammer of Messrs. Fare- 
brother, Ellis and Co., has given the tenants the fullest con- 
sideration, and the whole of Monday last was spent at Bromsgrove 
by Mr. B. I’Anson Breach, the head of the firm, in consultation 
with the tenants as to their wishes, prior to the auction which 
took place at Birmingham on the following day. If an owner 
authorises steps of that kind, he has done everything that can 
be expected of him. Once the property comes into the saleroom 
it is only right—indeed, no other course would be right—that 
the highest bidder should be the purchaser, whether he be the 
tenant or a stranger. 


PROPERTIES FOR INVESTMENT. 


While we are primarily concerned with properties for occupa- 
tion and residence, what may be called investment properties 
have also a very considerable interest for our readers. This is 
evident in one way from the enquiries which are sometimes 
addressed to us for information regarding sales of this class. 


OF A 


STERLING 


We infer that there are many owners of City and West-End 
and suburban premises and sites who are anxiously watching 
the tendency of that section of the market, and are asking whether 
the recent and continuing influx of investments into the auction 
room does not imply that the present is a good time to realise 
similar lots. No doubt it is; the realisations week by week at 
the salerooms in the City and at Hanover Square are remarkable 
both for their magnitude and the ease with which nearly every- 
thing that is offered finds a buyer. 


NOTEWORTHY REALISATIONS. 

The briefest possible list of the sales ot landed property 
in the last few days would fill a column of CoUNTRY LIFE. At 
almost every auction the tenants are eager and successful bidders, 
and they testify to their satisfaction by votes of thanks and cordial 
demonstrations. Among the sales to be recorded is that of the 
Armadale and Eriboll Grouse Moors in Sutherland, by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, for £30,850. Messrs. Escritt and 
Barrell sold 200 acres at Wigtoft, Lincolnshire, for £22,895 ; 
and Northamptonshire farms fetched £14,500 through Messrs. 
Woods and Co.; while 1,170 acres at Ringmer realised £31,500 
at an auction conducted by Messrs. A. Burtenshaw and Son. 

The fine old Lincolnshire kouse, Harrington Hall, associated 
with Tennyson’s ‘‘ Maud,” has been purchased for £14,000 
by Major T. Jessop, Bryn Tirion, Cheltenham. Messrs. Winterton 
and Sons have sold the Rudyard Estate. and properties in Leek, 
for a total of approximately £75,000, on behalf of Lord Maccles- 
field. East Kent land, in the Sittingbourne district, has been 
in keen demand through Messrs. George Webb and Co., nearly 
£40,000 worth changing hands, the Kent Education Committee 
buying 250 acres at Tunstall for £14,000. An Oswestry auction 
of the Penybont Estate, on which is a farm that Queen Alexandra 
visited on one cccasion, realised £15,400, and Colonel Legh 
obtained £64,000 for Cheshire land. 

The Keythorpe Estate, Leicestershire, which extends to 
5 275 acres, was recently purchased by the Newcombe Estates 
Company, Limited, of Market Harborough, from Lord Berners. 
The Company offered the farms and holdings to the tenants, 
who -in most cases became the purchasers. Keythorpe Hall, 
Park and Woods have been acquired by Mr. Fernie, who has 
resided there for many years. The sales exceed £150,000. The 
agents concerned are Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 


SOME FORTECOMING EVENTS. 


Of forthcoming sales it is almost rash to speak some days 
in advance, seeing how prevalent is the practice of selling property 
before the auction. All we can say is that at the moment a 
particular estate is for sale, which is not to say that it will ever 
reach the saleroom. With this reservation, it may be mentioned 
that nearly 3,000 acres of the Charterhouse property in Wiltshire, 
the Elcombe Estate, on the outskirts of Swindon, is appointed 
for auction there next Tuesday, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley ; and that on Friday next Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons 
are selling part of the Mildenhall Estate, near Newmarket. 

On the following day (Saturday) the late Sir Frank Crisp’s 
beautiful estate, Friar Park, Henley-on-Thames, is to be sold, 
at the mansion, by Messrs. Simmons and Sons, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Lofts and Warner. Another of next Saturday’s 
sales is that of over 9,000 acres of agricultural and sporting land 
near Berwick, belonging to Mr. C. J. Leyland, for whom Messrs. 
Millers, a local firm, are acting. At Maidstone, next Thursday, 
and at Tunbridge Wells on Friday, Messrs. E. J. Carter, Banks 
and Bennett and Mr. P. Champion respectively, offer attractive 
properties. 

A MODEL OF THE MATTERHORN. 


Much might be written of many of the properties—for 
example, Friar Park. Imagine an owner to-day bringing 
7,000 tons of stone from Yorkshire to Henley to form a rock 
garden! This is what, with perfect propriety in the then 
existing conditions, the late owner did, and he went further 
afield, for the summit of his model of the Matterhorn is crowned 
by a fragment from that very peak. The Elizabethan garden 
is according to a plan which adorns ‘‘ The Gardener’s Labyrinth, 
published in 1584, and so on. 

Messrs. Simmons and Sons and Messrs. Wm. Grogan and 
Boyd are offering Nevill Holt, Leicestershire, next month, at 
Market Harborough. The kall, a lovely example of medizval 
work, once the home of the Nevills, was recently occupied 
by the late Mr. Cosmo Nevill Peake, before that by Sir Bache 
Cunard. Mr. Fernie has bought the kennels on the cstate. 

An old and very delightful suburban mansion, The Grove, 
Hampstead, formerly the residence ot Mr. George Du Maurier, 
is in the market, Messrs. Robertson, Morgan and Barton (Chancery 


Lane) being the agents. Six counties are visible from its upper 
windows. ARBITER. 
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THE ATTRACTIVE POWER OF INSECTS. 
{To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFe.’’] 

Sir,—Most of us who have given any thought to the mysterious ways of 
Nature must have puzzled our brains over the powers of attraction possessed 
by the Emperor and Oak Eggar moths. It has never appeared to me that 
the commonly adopted theory of scent offered a really satisfactory explana- 
tion without further consideration. One cannot conceive of scent extending 
over three or four miles, but, on the other hand, there is always the possibility 
of stray males being in the vicinity of the female, blown by the wind, perhaps, 
from their habitat. It is to be hoped that competent scientists may discuss 
the ingenious vibratory theory advanced by Mr. H. Knight Horsfield in 
CountrY Lire. It should be remembered, however, that Fabre, among 
other experiments, tried the effect of cutting off the antennz of butterflies, 
as well as saturating the surroundings of the females with paraffin. Neither 
device prevented the males finding their way to the desired object. Frankly, 
I do not think Mr. Horsfield receives much support from the crowds of butter- 
flies and insects observed by Mr. Paget’s son off the South American coast 
while the low-power wireless was at work, for this reason—in Darwin’s 
“4 Naturalist’s Voyage”? a similar phenomenon is mentioned as having 
been witnessed in 1833, and I trust you may think the notes of sufficient 
interest to publish. Darwin wrote: ‘‘ Several times when the ship has been 
some miles off the mouth of the Plata, and at other times when off the shores 
of Northern Patagonia, we have been surrounded by insects. One evening, 
when we were about ten miles from the Bay of San Blas, vast numbers of 
butterflies, in bands or flocks of countless myriads, extended as far as the eye 
could range. Even by the aid of a telescope it was not possible to see the 
space free from butterflies. The seamen cried out ‘it was snowing butterflies,’ 
and such in fact was the appearance. More species than one were present, 
but the main part belonged to a kind very similar to, but not identical with, 
the common English Colias edusa, Some moths and hymenoptera accom- 
panied the butterflies; and a fine beetle (Calosoma) flew on board. Other 
instances are known of this beetle having been caught far out at sea; and 
this is the more remarkable, as the great number of the Carabid@ seldom or 
never take wing. The day had been fine and calm, and the one previous 
to it equally so, with light and variable airs. Hence we cannot suppose 
that the insects were blown off the land, but we must conclude that they 
voluntarily took flight. The great bands of the Colias seem at first to afford 
an instance like those on record of the migratioas of another butterfly, 
Vanessa cardui ; but the presence of other insects makes the case distinct, 
and even less intelligible. Before sunset a strong breeze sprung up from the 
north, and this must have caused tens of thousands of the butterflies and 
other insects to have perished.”—A. CRoxToN SMITH. 


HATCHMENTS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—Can you give me the name of any firm that make a speciality of hatch- 
ment painting for hanging in churches? In ancient days there was a shop 
in Doctors’ Commons which made quite a speciality of this class of painting, 
but I can find no trace of this firm now.—NorTHUMBERLAND. 

[We have asked Mr. Oswald Barron’s help for our correspondent. He 
writes: ‘“‘ As for the matter of hatchments, I think the craft must almost 
have died out. I know that it is many years since I last saw a hatchment 
over the door cf a London house : I remember that it was in Hertford Street, 
Mayfair, and that it was the hatchment of a dowager. The old shop for 
such matters was in Godliman Street, nigh to Heralds’ College, where they 
must have dealt in funeral heraldry for many generations. But the shop is 
gone, and I am told that the business came to an end. In the Low Countries 
it still flourishes. I have seen in the cathedral of St. Davon in Ghent, after 
the Armistice was made, new hatchments which must have been painted 
during the German occupation, After they are taken down from the house 
they are hung on the pillars of the church. I know nobody but George 
Kruger Gray who could paint one handsomely in the old style. He might 
be persuaded to do it.” And Mr. Macdonald Gill is another.—Ep.] 


TWO CUCKOO’S EGGS IN ONE NEST. 
[To THE EpiTor oF “ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Ash’s discovery, recorded in his letter appearing in your last issue, 
of two cuckoo’s eggs in one nest is not without precedent, although, I believe, 
not of common occurrence. I have in my collection two such eggs taken 
from a pied wagtail’s nest in the ivy on the front of my house several years 
ago. Whether they were both laid and deposited by the same bird it is 
impossible to say, but their striking resemblance to each other, and the fact 
(I believe it is a fact) that one bird operates a certain range, is in favour of 
such a supposition. Whether male cuckoos predominate in number over 
the female is an interesting point; but that the female is polyandrous is, 
I believe , fairly well established. There also appears to be little doubt that 
an egg or eggs of the rightful occupant of the nest are ejected by the intruding 
visitor when depositing her own, or at a later stage. I am inclined to think 
the latter more often than the former, as I have on several occasions found a 
Cuckoo’s egg side by side in the nest with a full clutch of the eggs of the 
rightful owner, the latter having probably laid several eggs after the departure 
of her mysterious visitor. It is not, I think, at all improbable that the female 
cuckoo makes a subsequent tour of inspection of the nests she has favoured, 
and then ejects such eggs of the foster parent as she thinks are necessary 
to give her own a better chance. The nest of the hedge-sparrow is, I believe, 
the one most commonly selected, unless, perhaps, that of the reed warbler. 
As a rule, the nests of insectivorous birds are preferred. I have never heard 
of one being found in a yellow bunting’s nest, although I have a beautiful 
Specimen taken in Surrey with a full clutch of the reed bunting (not reed 
Warbler). The eggs of the hedge-sparrow in their open nest are conspicuous 





and catch the eye of the cuckoo more easily than those of the common white- 
throat, which are inconspicuous, and the nest usually well hidden.—T. C. J. 


TO BEE-KEEPERS. 


[To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’’] 





Sir,—In your thoughtful article in Counrry Lire in February, on 
Disabled Officers and Country Life, you mention the first settlement of the 
kind, which is at Goathland, near Whitby, on the Yorkshire moors. Among 
other occupations you suggest bee-keeping, and so I am venturing to appeal 
to bee-keepers to ask if someone would be so kind as to give a swarm, or, 
better still, a stocked hive, to start a disabled officer who finds difficulty in 
getting his bees. Goathland is ideal from a bee point of view; in spring 
there are the fruit trees, some clover, plenty of wild cherry, gorse and hawthorn; 
later, of course, miles and miles of heather on the moors. The officer on 
whose behalf I ask the sympathy of brother bee-keepers joined up in August, 
1914.—ANNABEL Dorr. 


AN AFFORESTATION SCHEME IN DEVONSHIRE, 

[To THE Epriror oF ‘‘ CountRY LiFE.”’] 
S1r,—Great interest is being taken by West Country folk in the afforestation 
scheme undertaken by the Torquay municipal authorities on the waste land 
surrounding their waterworks at Tottiford. Over a large acreage nearly 
a million young trees have been planted, and, in addition, there are extensive 
nurseries where numbers of promising seedlings are being raised. New Zealand 
soldiers from the Marychurch Discharge Dep6t have been actively assisting 
in the scheme, especially in connection with the experimental plots of New 
Zealand trees, American cottonwoods and Tyrolese larch. Over the main 
acreage the principal trees are larch, Scotch fir and hard woods, including 
beech, ash and sycamore. Cricket bat willows are also being cultivated. 
It is hoped eventually to extend the scope of the scheme by adding up to 
1,500 acres.—GEO. PETERS MICHELL. 

A PHEASANT’S NEST NEAR THE SHORE. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I agree with Mr. W. Lawrence Reid that a pheasant’s nest near the 
shore is unusual; but it is not quite unique, as I myself made a very similar 
discovery on the cliffs near Arnside, South Westmorland. Mr. Reid, however, 
found the nest and eggs deserted, while I had the opportunity of seeing the 
nest occupied by the mother bird sitting on her eggs. The nest was about 
15ft. from the shore and only 4oyds. from the high-water mark, hidden among 
the grass. It contained six eggs, which were quite warm, as if the mother bird 
had only just left them. On making this discovery I decided to watch the 
nest for a short time to get a glance at the mother bird, if possible. After 
waiting for about twenty minutes my patience was rewarded by seeing the 
mother bird hover over the nest and alight on her nest and eggs.—FRANK 
WARDLE. 

BOOKS AT TRINITY HOUSE. 

[To tHE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—In reference to the article in Country Lire of July 5th on ‘* Books 
at Trinity House,” may I say that “‘ Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas his 
Pilgrimes ”’ was republished in 1905 by Messrs. James MacLehose and Sons, 
Glasgow.—E. M. S. Jackson. 

[Perfectly right. Messrs. James MacLehose and Sons’ edition of Purchas 

should have been mentioned. It is well done, and most welcome to all lovers. 
of “‘ Sea Voyages and Land Travells.”—Ep.] 


TARRAGON AND GARLICK VINEGAR. 

(To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Your correspondent C. E. Barnett will be interested in the following 
extract from ‘‘ Modern Cookery,” published in 1860, and in which the princi- 
ples of Baron Liebig have been applied: ‘‘ Eschalot or Garlic Vinegar.—On 
from four to six ounces of eschalots or on two of garlic, peeled and bruised, 
pour a quart of the best vinegar; stop the jar or bottle close, and in a 
fortnight or three weeks the vinegar may be strained off for use: a few 
drops will give a sufficient flavour to a sauce or to a tureen of gravy. 
Eschalots 4 to 6 ozs; or garlic 2 to 4.0z8; vinegar 1 quart: 15 to 21 days. 
Obs.—These roots may be used in smaller or larger proportion as a slighter 
or stronger flavour of them is desired, and may remain longer in the vinegar 
without any detriment to it.” I could also send a recipe for tarragon 
vinegar if your correspondent requires it. It is now time to gather the 
tarragon.—H. C. 


TO CIRCUMVENT BRER RABBIT. 

[To THE Epitor or “ Country Lire.” 
S1r,—Many people perhaps would envy me a garden situated amid nine 
acres of woodland. The knowing ones, however, would not be otherwise 
moved than to murmur “ Rabbits!’ The facts are on their side, Are 
there, by chance, among your readers any who have suffered in their flower 
gardens from this cause, and could supply an inexperienced and shockingly 
ill treated person with a list of plants, herbaceous and alpine, annual and 
perennial, whereof the rabbit “‘ not bites”? Wire netting avails, but it is 
unsightly stuff, and, unfortunately—it would be fortunately were it not for 
these engaging but destructive rascals—the garden with which I am particu- 
larly concerned is not all in one piece, but occurs here and there in dells and 
drifts and corners through the wood, I am ruined for this year; but next 
year, with the help of your advice and a minimum amount of netting, F 
should like to bring the laugh over to my side! At present the burrows must 
ring with it !—ANNOYED. 
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FISHING AT MURMANSK. 
[To THE Epitror oF ‘‘ Country LIFe.”’] 

Sir,—I am sending you some snapshots from Murmansk. They are all 
taken on the Kola River, which is about ten miles from here, and 
about four miles 

from its mouth. 

The salmon fishing 

is magnificent, and 

it is no uncommon 

occurrence to get 

four or five fish in 

the twelve hours- 

one cannot. say 

““day,’”’ as the sun 

is above the horizon 

the whole’ twenty- 

four hours. So _ it 

is a little difficult 

to determine when 

the morning and 

evening ‘‘rise”’ are 

likely to take 

place! There is 

any amount of fish 

in the Kola. So far, 

the largest, as far 

as I know, is 35lb., 

but at Alexan- 

drovsk, on _ the 

coast, a fish was 

caught recently 

weighing 6olb., but 

not with arod. The 

Russian who caught 

it promptly sold it 


for fourteen roubles ON THE KOLA RIVER IN NORTH RUSSIA. 


a pound — 840 
roubles (£21)! So you can get some idea of the price of things here.— 
W. Raymonp Scort. 

THE CLOSING OF SMALL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—Agriculturalists in the West, especially in Devonshire, are viewing with 
considerable alarm the policy of closing small elementary schools. The causes 
underlying this action on the part of the education authorities appear to 
be several, the chief being the great dearth of teachers. That there shall 
be a school in every village is of extreme importance to agriculture, and 
farmers are unanimous in their agreement that the proposal to close any of 
them is deplorable. Recently, Mr. J. H. Metherell, J.P., C.C., in his official 
capacity as Chairman of the Devon Farmers’ Union, appeared before the 
Education Committee of that county to protest against the closing of these 
small schools. He argued very convincingly on the need of doing everything 
at the present time to popularise and populate the countryside, and deprecated 
the proposal, which placed rural areas under an unfair disadvantage. He 
advocated that, so far as it is possible, schools should be dispersed about the 
country so that no child should be required to walk more than one mile.— 
G. Poe. 

A NEW USE FOR OLD COINS. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.”’} 

Sir,—I send you a photograph of a rather curious tea-strainer, made up 

of coins of the old German States. The original owner has now left 
London, and 
I am sorry, 
therefore, 
that I cannot 
give you its 
history.— 
C,H. 


CURRANT 
WINE. 
Tue EpirTor. 
Sir, — With 
reference to 
the enquiry 
under _head- 
ing ‘ Currant 
Wine ” which 
appeared in 
COUNTRY 
Lire of June 
rath, the 
following 
recipe is taken 
from ‘‘ A Dic- 
tionary of 
Husbandry, 
Gardening, 
etc.,” dated 
5726: “Cur- 
rant-wine is 
made by 

TEA-STRAINER OF OLD GERMAN COINS. gathering the 
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fruit thorough-ripe ; bruising and straining them, in order to be diluted 
with an equal quantity of water, boil’d with refined sugar; allowing 
about r pound to a gallon of your wine when mixt with the water: 
As soon as the water and sugar so boiled is cold, mingle it with the 
currant - juice, and 
purify it with ising- 
glass dissolved in 
part of the same 
liquor, or in white- 
wine to the quantity 
of an ounce for 8 or 
10 gallons. This will 
raise a scum of great 
thickness, and leave 
your wine indifferent 
clear ; which may be 
drawn out either at 
the .tap, or by a 
siphon into a barrel; 
where it will finish its 
working, and in 3 
weeks or a month, 
become so pure, that 
it may be bottled off 
with a piece of loaf 
sugar in every bottle. 
At that instant and 
for some time after, 
it will taste a little 
sweet sour; but 
after it has stood in 
the bottles 6 or 8 
weeks, “twiis 
prove a_ delicious 
rich wine, trans- 
parent as the 
ruby, and of a 
full body; and the longer it is kept in a refrigeratory, the more 
vinous will the liquor be.”—A. R. Mit. 

fHE PEOPLE OF THE ROAD. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘“ Country Lire.”’] 

S1r,—Herewith I am sending you a photograph of an old man, a cheery 
wayfarer whom I encountered on the Leeds-Wetherby road. With his cap 
reversed, his 
shoulder cover and 
gaily coloured 
bundles and can, 
he was quite a 
picturesque figure. 
As he was stone 
deaf, I found it 
somewhat difficult 
to direct him on 
his way to Tad- 
caster, whither he 
was bound with a 
note from _ the 
Workhouse Master 
at Leeds. He had 
also a ration paper 
entitling him to 
certain refresh- 
ments at a village 
on the way. He 
was quite pleased 
to be “‘ took,” as he 
called it—Harotp 
G. GRAINGER. 


MURDER OF A 
CANARY BY A 
HAWK. 

{To THE EpiToR;] 
Srr,—A curious 
case of a ‘‘ murder ”’ 
by a hawk took 
place at Bem- 
bridge in the Isle 


A YORKSHIRE WAYFARER. 


of Wight recently. A muvh valued member of a head gardener’s fam‘ly was 
the canary. It was very tame, and sang charmingly, particularly when 
its cage was hung outside the porch in the fresh June air, scented with the 
roses which covered the lodge and hung in festoons from the rosery near by. 
One day the family were having their dinner, the open window letting in 
the song of the canary, whose cage hung outside the por h, when a large bird 
was seen to swoop down past the window, and in less than a minute was 
seen to fly off again on strong wing, ‘“‘ beating the air.” The canary had 
ceased its song so suddenly that the owner went out to see after it. It 
was lying dead, with a cruel wound in the head. Is it not singular that 
the hawk could: get at it inside the cage in its swoop? It would be 
interesting if any reader of Country LiFe could supply any other such 
instance.—MArTLET. 
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N Country Lire for May 17th 

an account and some illustrations 

were given of The Old Court at 

Cranleigh, one of three adjoining 

houses that have been renovated 
and reconstructed for Mr. Edmund 
Davis, the other two houses being 
The Old Cottage and Belwethers. In 
the present article Belwethers is dealt 
with. It has already been explained 
that the delightful gardens round about 
these houses have been created out of 
what was formerly paddock ground 
with a horse and cattle pond in the 
midst of it, and as all three gardens are 
so very much intermingled, while each 
preserves its own seclusion, it will be 
best now to describe the general 
scheme. The accompanying garden 
plan shows it, and from this it will be 
seen to be a fairly extensive scheme. 
Mr. W. Thomas Young was the land- 
scape gardener who carried it out, 
under the direction of Mr. E. W. 
Marshall, the architect for the recon- 
struction of the properties. 

Of the three places The Old Court 
was the first to be taken seriously in 
hand, but as it was essential that there 
should be both a croquet lawn and a — Copyright. 
tennis lawn on a site barely large 
enough for them, very little scope was 
left for any picturesque effects. The 
garden of this house is bounded on 





BELWETHERS, _ 
CRANLEIGH, 


AND ITS RECONSTRUCTION BY 
MR. E. W. MARSHA 













the north by the herbaceous border 
and yew hedge, on the west by the 
holly hedge, and on the east by the 
old farm hedge. The little formal 
fruit garden to the north of the yew 
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GARDEN PLAN OF THE THREE HOUSES. 
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hedge was designed at the same time 
for the private use of Mr. Edmund 
Davis, and although there was never 
any intention of adding it to The Old 
Court garden, it was so arranged that 
by cutting certain arches in the hedge 
it could be made to serve as a proper 
part of it. Circumstances so arranged 
themselves in the course of the work, 
however, that Mr. Davis took over 
for his own use the house and garden 
of Belwethers, and the fruit garden 
was the starting point for the many 
changes made in the grounds of that 
house. These alterations extended 
over many years and were never 
considered as a whole, each addition 
being made solely to satisfy the needs 
of the moment and with many limita- 
tions in the way of old trees and 
landmarks—some of which have now 
disappeared, thus discounting the 
reason for certain forms and_ levels. 
A few additions even have been made 
since the accompanying garden plan 
was drawn. When the roses and the 
azaleas are in bloom the place looks 
very gay, and many interesting plants 
thrive in the borders. Besides the 
picturesque old apple trees, there isa 
fine wistaria on the house and a very 
large hazel tree on the western boun- 
dary of the old orchard: Of the 
garden to The Old Cottage there is not 
much to say which the plan does not 
reveal, except that the guiding prin- 
ciple was to provide three distinct 
views. from: the * three principal 
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windows of the house (lettered A, B and 
C on the plan) rather than to formulate 
some studied design which would, perhaps, 
look its best on paper. Too much is often 
made of the paper plan and too little 
consideration given to the perspective view 
which is actually before one’s eyes. 

The garden around Belwethers is by 
far the most extensive of the three, and 
many a varied view is to be seen in it— 
here an expanse of quiet lawn framed in 
by hedges, there the charm of a stone- 
paved flower garden, or there the im- 
pressive formality of brick pergolas and a 
scheme laid out on symmetrical lines. In 
the midst of the old orchard a very pleasing 
tea-house looks out upon a sunk grass 
plot, with a green walk beyond. 

Having thus explained the setting in 
which these houses are placed, we may go 
on to some description of Belwethers itself, 
Originally it seems to have been just a 
typical old cottage in a Surrey village, 
but at the time when it came into the 
possession of the present owner it bore the 
marks of having suffered at the hands of 
someone who, most unhappily, had refaced 
its front wall with hard red bricks, had sub- 
stituted sash windows for the old lattice 
ones, had taken off the Horsham stone 
roof, had altered the pitch, and had put 
on a new roof of handsome blue slates. 
It was difficult to undo all this mischief, 
but ultimately most of it was swept away 
or covered up, and the house now has 
something of its original character, though 
one would like to have seen the roughc 
cleared off the chimney-stacks, thu. re- 
vealing the brickwork underneath. It was 
the intention of Mr. Davis to extend the 
house ; the part shown by the photograph 
of the front would then have been but a 
small part of the whole, and its proportions 
would thereby have been made more 
satisfactory, but, for certain reasons, this 
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idea was given up at a later date. To the exterior of 
the house the only additions have been a bedroom and 
bath-room projection at the north-east corner, a service 
wing at the rear, and the entrance porch (through which 
the stem of the old wistaria is allowed, by ingenious 
contrivance, to pass unhurt). 

From the ground plan shown on page g2 it will be seen 
that the adaptation of this old cottage to the uses of a new 
house has resulted in certain arrangements which would seem 
strange indeed in an entirely modern plan, the relation of the 
hall to the front entrance being especially curious ; but it 
must be remembered that this was a house schemed for uncon- 
ventional use, and it has served its purposes with complete 
satisfaction. 

The chief rooms are the large living hall and the sitting- 
room, entered to right and the left from the porch, and in these, 
as in the hall, the old oak beams and half-timber construction 
are outstanding. The timber framework had been completely 
obliterated under a skin of wallpaper, doubtless by the same 
hand that wrought such havoc on the outside of the house. 
Under Mr. Marshall’s guidance the interior was brought back 
as much as possible to its original condition as regards 
structure ; commonplace fireplaces were taken out and 
appropriate ones put in their place ; and, with the delightful 
furniture, rugs, carpets and hangings which Mr. Davis 





A PRACTICAL 


New Town: a Proposal in Agricultural, Industrial, Educational, 
Civic and Social Reconstruction. Edited for the New Town 
Council by W. R. Hughes, M.A. 


TOPIA makers, in general, do not rank high as 

practical men, for such Utopias as ever got beyond 

the stage of written treatises soon joined the 

flotsam and jetsam of unsuccessful human endeavour. 

Our most famous English Utopian, Sir Thomas 
More, was wise in not going beyond the treatise stage, for 
never was there an ethical atmosphere less congenial to 
Socialistic schemes than that of the virile but selfish age of 
Henry VIII. 

Now it is different. A measure of altruism has reached 
the man in the street, a desire for business methods actuates 
the Utopia maker, and so there is hope—possibly even a 
large future—for the New Town proposal as set forth by 
Its Board of Directors, who already have the backing of 
considerable subscribed capital. 

_ The idea is to acquire 3,000 acres of land, now merely 
agricultural and not proximate to any great city, but yet 
of fairly easy access, and there create a new country town, 
largely self-supporting and organised to develop the highest 
possible combination of individual freedom and communal 
fellowship. 

It is not a mere housing scheme, but a complete social 
System intended for those who already possess the social 
Instinct in such strength that it operates in the business 


A GARDEN WALK BESIDE THE CROQUET LAWN. 
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was able to introduce, the rooms became a home _ of 
good taste. } 

In the hall, and especially in the main bedroom which 
extends across the front of the house over the living hall, 
the sturdy oak beams and braces are seen. Originally the 
space which now constitutes the main bedroom was divided 
as sleeping lofts, approached from outside ; and it has required 
much care for and knowledge of local building traditions to 
achieve the result here seen. Old oak from elsewhere was 
pressed into service where needed for replacing shaky rafters, 
for making doors, and for other necessary things. Incident- 
ally, it may be noted that the accompanying views of the bed- 
room show the window openings before lattice lights replaced 
the sashes. The very unusual bed, an old Venetian one, 
fit for a doge to sleep in, is the chief feature, and one cannot 
but remark upon its very ample width and the altar-like base 
on which the bed itself is mounted. 

Altogether, with the new one on the ground floor, there 
are five bedrooms, three of them with bath-rooms adjoining, 
so that, though a little house, it has yet a very adequate 
accommodation for the purpose it was intended to serve— 
that of a country retreat where the owner could retire from 
the turmoil of town, a house so redolent of old things 
that one might gain a setting for quiet thought and 
simple contentment. KR. K.P. 


UTOPIA 


as well as the leisure hours. If successful it would, in its 
influence, be a snowball, gathering weight as it goes along, 
for, by means of its educational methods and the spirit of 
the whole environment, it would raise a race of children 
with the same instinct further developed. This it proposes 
to do without running counter to human nature. Human 
nature is a very composite bagful, and acts, not in a fixed 
manner, but according to the selection made of its motley 
material. A bad government and a bad system may de- 
velop many evil characteristics in the community it rules, 
yet it is perfectly possible for a good government and a good 
system to counteract this and produce a change for the good. 
It takes time, but is within the realm of practical action 
to raise a better race of men, just as the stockbreeder can 
raise an improved race of oxen, the hybridist a finer race 
of begonias. An Act of Parliament imposing a reform for 
which the mass of the population is not ready is seed falling 
on barren soil, and there will be little harvest. But a 
voluntary association of men and women of like mind and 
purpose can easily establish and act up to new rules and 
new ideas within their own body and area, and also exert 
influence beyond. 

This the promoters of New Town realise, and their 
views are unusually broad and workable for a group tinctured 
with idealism. 


We do not look to form a perfect and self contained community 
—a little paradise of saints safe from the evils and dangers of the 
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wicked world around. We know that the failings of the ordinary men 
and women who will live in New Town would make that impossible 
and we wish its citizens to take an active and important part in the 
wider affairs of the county and the nation. It is largely because of the 
recognition of the need for sober beginnings and continuous progress 
towards better conditions that we lay so much stress on the educational 
proposals in connection with the scheme. 

Briefly stated, the educational course will, while insisting 
on the effective teaching of “the Three R’s,” introduce 
the child to the preparatory workshop rather than tie him 
to the desk, will develop his power of observation and natural 
instinct for creation rather than make him learn by rote 
smatterings of what makes no appeal to him. He will 
acquire an interest in what occupies body and mind 
which should continue through life. 

Though the aim is to establish a democratic self- 
governing community, yet it must rest on capital, on money 
subscribed as shares, and so there must be an approximation 
to the Joint Stock Company. The first rulers must be a 
Board of Directors, so that the investors may ‘‘ have reason- 
able confidence that their investments will be controlled 
by men of sound business instincts and mature judgment.” 
But as all tenants and workers should, as in any properly 
constituted settlement on Public Utility Society lines, be 
shareholders, they will have votes, and there will gradually 
be little difference between the Board of Directors and an 
ordinary Town Council. The Board will form the “ Parent 
Society,” under whom numerous subsidiary societies will 
carry on the services, the industries and the trades of the 
community. There will be no bar to private ownership 
and individual action beyond what is necessary to secure 
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the full co-operative principle that the community reaps 
the advantage of such prosperity as it may have created 
in its corporate capacity. 

The town, with its houses and public buildings, its 
shops and factories, its gardens and playing fields, will not 
be cramped or congested, and yet will only occupy a tithe 
of the area of the whole estate, the bulk of which will be 
devoted to agriculture; for prominent among the aims of 
the New Towners is the giving to the artisan an interest in 
food production, and to the landworker the advantages 
of a populous place. 

We have sought to show that a New Town must depend for its 
healthy and continued existence, as a partially self-contained and 
self-supporting community, upon a close association with the land 
and its rural occupations. We seek to develop a new type of town in 
which the townsman is not altogether ignorant of the life of a rural 
community, and a new type of rural worker who knows something of 
corporate life and shares some of the educational, social, intellectual 
and spiritual advantages of the town. 

The New Town scheme, therefore, is an effort to profit 
by the experience gained at Letchworth, with its mixed 
tale of success and failure, to take advantage of the teachings 
of co-operative societies, craft workshops and progressive 
employers, and to consolidate the whole into a network of 
varied enterprises united by the common bond of human 
fellowship. It is a way beset by many pitfalls, but it has 
been surveyed by previous pioneers. If, as it seems from 
their ‘“‘ Proposal,’ the present adventurers possess the right 
mixture of audacity and judgment, they may well reach their 
bourn and establish a flourishing home colony of real value 
to the whole country. H. AvraAy TIPPING. 
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REMOUNTS AND 


NOTICE that the Council of the Hunters’ Improvement 

and National Light Horse Breeding Society—-what a 

ponderous title !—has again been considering the moss- 

covered question as to what the Government shall pay 

for their Army remounts. They ask for “‘a definite and 
encouraging pronouncement as to the future intentions of the 
Government,” and urge that a price should be paid based on 
the cost of production, plus a reasonable profit. The Council 
also sent a deputation which managed to see the Secretary of 
State for War. They were, of course, ‘“‘ sympathetically 
received ’’—I think that is the correct phrase to use—and Mr. 
Churchill asked for a detailed statement which, he added, should 
receive his personal attention. Am I to understand from this 
that the Breeding Society has never before submitted a detailed 
statement to the authorities concerned ? The idea is too naive 
for words. I wonder how often the War Office has been bom- 
barded with resolutions and arguments, how the same offensive 
has been taken time after time against the Board of Agriculture, 
and how the Irish horse-breeding associations have upbraided, 
protested, pleaded and threatened. A detailed statement at 
this time of day! How sadly lacking in humour, even in 
honesty ! : : 

Well, the detailed statement will go in and a secretary 
will place it before Mr. Churchill, who will, no doubt, pass it on 
to the Quartermaster- General ‘‘ For your consideration and 
remarks, please.’”” And the Q.M.G. will send on the file (for 
it will be a file by this time) to his Director of Remounts for 
his ‘‘ remarks please.”’ So it will rotate, and when the Secretary 
of State for War receives it back he will, no doubt, be told the 
old story. 

Let me remind you of the old story. It is that the War 
Office buyers may only pay so much as is sanctioned per head 
by the Treasury, and that there is really no need to pay more 
for a horse than the open market demands if such quantity 
as is required be forthcoming. That was the position before 
the war. It is much different after the war, let the Treasury 
think what it may. We will put aside what happened during 
the years of war. It was a long period of national emergency, 
and close on half a million horses were either impressed or bought 
at flat rates in the United Kingdom. By far the larger propor- 
tion were acquired other than by impressment, and the flat rates 
ranged something like this: £40 for a cob, £60 for a light draught 
horse, £70 for a charger, and £70 or {£80 for a heavy draught 
horse. Towards the close of the war the rates were slightly 
advanced, the result, lalways think, of outside pressure from the 
breeding societies in England and Ireland and the better prices 
given for the heavy draught horses by the buyers for the Food 
Production Department and the Timber Supply Department. 

Obviously Mr. Winston Churchill will recognise that at 
long last the Army must pay more for their horses and, further- 
more, they must take them from the breeder at an earlier age. 
Mr. Churchill will not need to go to his expert advisers to 
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appreciate why prices must be advanced. In the first place a 
census will show fewer horses in the United Kingdom to-day 
than in 1914. The cause, to be sure, is the drain on resources 
through the heavy and uninterrupted buying. A great many 
were distributed again when the dispersal sales took place during 
the months subsequent to the Armistice, but the Board ot 
Agriculture would only accept an infinitesimal few for breeding 
purposes, and the average man who bought at the sales was 
not out for breeding. He was seeking to restock his stables. 
Therefore breeding, too, must have greatly diminished with the 
reduction in the horse population. It is obvious that the position 
is not made easier by the post-war demands ot the Army for horses. 
Many more must be required than under the peace footing in 
1914, for existing establishments must be maintained and wastage 
which is going on all the time must be met. We are a long way 
from being back to what was called the ‘‘ pre-war normal.”’ 

Everything points to an increase being announced in War 
Office prices for horses; for, apart from the extra demands and 
the shorter supply, the economic position of the horse breeder 
and owner has to be considered. He is carrying on in most 
anxious times as regards labour and the immense cost of feeding 
stuffs. Labour is now a tremendous item compared with what it 
was a few years ago, though the price of horses for War Office pur- 
poses has not kept pace with that increase. Then I really believe 
that hay is going to cost anything up to £20 a ton this winter. 
Think of it and compare it with what was a high price five or 
ten years ago! The tremendous cost of production and the 
demand of the breeder for a fair profit are influences more than 
sufficient to make the War Office yield to what are nothing more 
than extremely fair and just demands. 

While on this subject I am reminded of a correspondent 
who writes enquiring if I can give him any information as to 
the future of Russley Park training establishment which was 
acquired by the Government from Colonel Hall Walker at a 
valuation. Iam afraid I am without any knowledge as to what 
the Government’s intentions may be. All I know is that the 
place was taken over by the Board of Agriculture early in the 
war when the transaction took place, but as no scheme for its 
future use was then decided on, the establishment was made 
over to the War Office as a remount depot. It has throughout 
been well managed by Lady Birkbeck and a staff of very capable 
ladies, and their record of chargers made fit and schooled for 
overseas is really quite a creditable one. What its future is 
to be, now that its uses as a depOt are apparently at an end, 
I have no idea. That is up to the Board of Agriculture. What 
I do know is that Colonel Hall Walker, in making it part of his 
gift to the nation, hoped that it would be part of a large scheme 
for the advancement of national light horse-breeding under 
Government auspices, and I take it that the Board of Agri- 
culture will sooner or later move in that direction. One naturally 
associates it with an enlargement of the King’s Premium stallion 
idea. The time must come when the State must encourage 
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horse-breeding by taking up ownership of stallions likely to 
produce the animals required for Army purposes. Russley, 
therefore, at once suggests itself as a stallion depot, and what 
more ideal place could be found anywhere ? 

There has been some comment in the papers lately on the 
failure of racing executives to get the mght sort of response 
to their attempt to popularise races for amateur riders. The 
original idea was to encourage those officers who had seen active 
service and who wished to exploit their horsemanship in public. 
It was quite a sporting and admirable idea, but very quickly 
the races have developed into affairs monopolised by amateur 
riders who were familiar enough before the war. The truth is 
they are not wanted in flat racing. There is an element of 
the professional about them, and their presence in races eliminates 
the bond-fide soldier-amateur and turns the events into mere 
opportunities for gambling. What it was hoped to attract 
were those good fellows who have been playing polo in London 
this season, but I do not blame them for failing to be lured by 
the racecourse. They have a grand game of their own, requiring 
tar more skill and horsemanship, and so they have lett the 
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“Club Welters’”’ and ‘ Corinthian Plates’ to those few who 
simply farm them. Little good these races do to assist ‘‘ the 
breeding of the racehorse ! ”’ 

Mr. Richard Croker, who recently returned from America 
to resume residence in Ireland, must regret that his 1907 Derby 
winner Orby did not live a few more years. Those years would 
have meant another £50,000 or so from stallion fees. He was 
a great success and, as is so often the case—Bayardo is one in 
point — his chief winners have scored since his death. 
When he died he was a comparatively young horse. The Derby 
winner, Grand Parade, is by him, and his last crop of two year 
olds are yielding famously, for they include Orpheus and 
Lampetia. The latter put in a paralysing performance when 
she spreadeagled a big field at Newmarket early in the month. 
She looks, too, as good as she is, for she has exquisite quality, 
and Sir William Nelson is indeed lucky to own her. Another 
odd thing about successful sires of the day is that Prince Palatine, 
after having been sold to France because he was _ not 
considered a marked success here, has suddenly loomed into 
prominence. PHILLIPPOs. 





A FINE COURSE IN THE PERTHSHIRE HILLS 


By Captain C. 


NEW course was opened a few weeks ago which is 
destined to become one of the comparatively few great 
courses in the country. This is a bold assertion— 
more especially as the course in question is many miles 
from the sea—but Iam confident that it will be justified. 

The idea of making a really first-class course in the hill districts 
of Scotland is a novel one, and somewhat of an experiment. 
Tnere are existing courses already in such surroundings, and 
very delightful they 
are; but the golf ob- 
tainable in such places 
does not claim to be 
first class. At Glen- 
eagles, however, 
situated in the Strat- 
hearn district of 
southern Perthshire 
and on the main line of 
tre Caledonian  Kail- 
way, a large tract of 
ground was discovered 
which possessed all 
the potentialities of a 
great links, and which, 
from point of view of 
scenery and surround- 
ings, is hard to beat. 
The discoverer of 
this wonderful stretch 
of golfing ground was a 
man of vision, and with 
unswerving faith in his : Sar 
discovery he pushed - 
the scheme through A 
with indomitable 
energy in spite of 
many setbacks and difficulties. After experts had been 
summoned and had pronounced favourably, it was decided 
to make two courses—an eighteen hole course and a nine hole 
one, and to build an hotel. The building of the hotel was well 
on its way when our 
old friend D.O.R.A. 
stopped operations, but 
luckily the courses were 
finished and are already 
in very good order. The 
greens are magnificent, 
though the greens pro- 
per do not melt imper- 
ceptibly into the 
“through the green ”’ 
yet, while the fairways 
are still a trifle soft ; 
but, as the turf is of 
the right quality and 
the subsoil sandy, these 
detects, inevitable with 
all new courses, will 
disappear in time and 
Gleneagles will chal- 
lenge comparison with 
even the classic courses. 
The contour of 
the ground is most 
unusual to find inland, 
as it resembles the 
characteristics of the 
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best sea links. The scientifically inclined tell us that this 
particular formation of ground is the result of glacier action 
which produced the moraines that supply the plateaux and 
ridges which are such a feature of the course and have 
made it possible to make each hole distinctive. Tnere | as 
been no attempt to introduce resemblances to the prominent 
features of well known courses. The seventeenth green in 
bunkering and design is perhaps an exception, as reminding 





TYPICAL COUNTRY AT GLENEAGLES. 


one of the seventeenth on the old course at Walton Heath. I 
nearly forgot to say that James Braid was the architect, with 
the totally unnecessary assistance of the writer of this article. 
Few, if any, golf architects ever had better material to work upon. 
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The chief difficulty was to make the most of such a wealth of 
natural advantages. 

A detailed description of a course is apt to be tedious 
and seldom conveys any real impression of the holes, but a few 
facts may be of interest. The eighteen hole course measures 
6,500yds. when fully stretched. At present there are four short 
holes, but the advisability of adding a fifth is under considera- 
tion. The angle of play changes at nearly every hole, and the 
round comprises practically every class and length of hole and 
offers opportunity for playing every kind of stroke. The greens 
are undulating without being freakish. Under present con- 
ditions a score below eighty will stamp you as a performer of 
the very highest class ; and even when the ball begins to run more 
it will still be a very exacting test ; but I do not think that the 
moderate player will find it too much for his capabilities. The 
hazards have been placed rather with a view to punishing the 
imperfections of the scratch or plus player than to crushing the 
efforts of the more humble performer. There is only one blind 
approach, and as at this hole the prevailing wind is adverse, a 
wooden club is generally required. The shot must carry a 
great sandhill, reminiscent of the Alps at Prestwick, and its very 
boldness atones for an otherwise tiresome feature. 

It has been often asserted that scenery is not golf, but 
personally I believe that the game owes half its charm and 
popularity to the fact that it is almost invariably played in very 
pleasant places. Among the fairest of them all, Gleneagles 
stould assuredly be reckoned. Here all the elements of pictur- 
esque landscape group themselves together in the most perfect 
natural harmony. Away to the west lies the whole chair of 
.the Grampians, with the fine pyramid of Ben Vorlich, the more 
complex form of Ben Ledi and the purple massif behind Crieff 
as dominant features. To the east, but much nearer, are the 
green slopes of the Ochils, with a beautiful vista for many miles 
up the glen that gives the course its name, while to the north and 
south as far as the eye can reach stretches Strathearn, an open 
country of low undulations and purple moorland, broken by 
the glint of water where a loch or river reflects the sunlight. 


GOLF NOTES 
A DOUBLE JUBILEE. 


ERALDED by no flourish of trumpets, a double 

golfing jubilee of great interest falls to be celebrated 

this week, namely, that of the Royal Liverpool Golf 

Club and their professional, Jack Morris. That ot 

the Club should, perhaps, be attributed to an earlier 
date, since it was some time in the spring of 1869 that Jack 
Morris’ uncle, old Tom, laid out the original Hoylake course ; 
but the circular telling the members of Jack’s appointment as 
professional is dated July 14th, 1869, and since he is the first 
and only professional the Club has ever had, we may fittingly 
couple the two jubilees together. There is, I believe, to be no 
official celebration by the Club, save in the very pleasant form 
of a testimonial to its old friend and loyal servant, but every 
golfer who has ever played at Hoylake will, in his heart, congratu- 
late them both. Hoylake is classic ground and has, in particular, 
one feature that belongs only to classic courses. On scarcely 
any other links are there so many holes known, not by prosaic 
numbers, but by infinitely more poetical names. The Cop, 
the Dowie, the Briars, the Alps, the Hilbre and the Rushes. 
How stirring and romantic they sound in our ears! And that 
great trinity of long holes that come at the most testing point 
of a match—the Field, the Lake and the Dun. I tremble at 
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the thought of playing them in a gale of wind, even while I 
leve to repeat their names. 


THE GLORIES OF HOYLAKE. 


The Royal Liverpool Golf Club has always been in the 
forefront of golf, in enterprise as in play. It was at Hoylake 
in 1885 that was played the first unofficial Amateur Championship 
that led up to the first championship at St. Andrews in the 
following year; and it was there that the first International 
match took place in tgo2. It has produced three of the very 
greatest amateur golfers—Mr. Ball, Mr. Hilton and Mr. Jack 
Graham—and though these three have rather overshadowed the 
professionals, we must not forget the late Tom Ball nor another 
fine golfer, George Pulford. The playing glory of Hoylake 
has for the moment rather departed, for Mr. Graham was killed 
in France, Mr. Hilton has for some time made the South of 
England his home, and Mr. Ball, though we should never be 
surprised at any victory he might yet win, has played but little 
of late. Great examples undoubtedly breed great imitators 
and the examples are for the moment to seek, but it can hardly 
be that such a school will not in time produce worthy pupils 
once again. There is no more friendly and hospitable atmosphere 
in which to play golf than at Hoylake; have not its Cheshire 
cheeses and its potted shrimps become traditional ? Indeed, 
it is impossible to write about it without wishing to be there. 


JACK MORRIS. 

If Hoylake is a classic name among golf courses, Morris 
is certainly so among golfers. Jack Morris has necessarily 
been a little overshadowed by his uncle, old Tom, and his cousin, 
young Tom, but his record of fifty years’ service with one club 
has been beaten only by old Tom and by Charlie Hunter of 
Prestwick. Nor is that record by any means completed yet, 
for he is full of youth and activity. I met him at St. Andrews 
a week or two since, where, standing on a little whin-covered 
hill looking out over the Eden, we watched eight of the best 
professionals struggling with the most ferociously difficult bole 
on the new Eden course. And as we saw some short putts 
going astray, I induced him to tell me of young Tommy’s 
marvellous holing out, which yet has the power to thrill 
and make envious those who never saw it. As to his own 
golf, he is characteristically modest. The nearest that he 
comes to speaking of it is to describe some other golfer with 
a depreciatory shrug as, ‘“‘ Oh, just about the same as myself.” 


THE ‘‘NEWS OF THE WORLD’? TOURNAMENT. 


The last News of the World Tournament was played at Walton 
Heath in 1913, when Duncan beat Braid upon his own heath. 
It will be played there again on October Ist and the following 
days, but on a scale grander than ever before. Once there used 
to be only sixteen players ; this number was afterwards changed 
to thirty-two, and now the prize-money has once more been 
generously increased, and sixty-four players will qualify in 
their different sections throughout the country to take part in 
the match play at Walton. This new plan will be particularly 
grateful to those who have to struggle for places in the Southern 
Section. Here there is such an embarrassment of professional 
riches that even members of the Triumvirate have failed to 
qualify. As it is now, there should be no fear ot any player of 
real distinction falling by the wayside, and that means so much 
the better fun for the spectators. More than that, a better chance 
will be given to many young players of playing in a_ big 
match before a big crowd, and so gaining an invaluable baptism 
of fire. BERNARD DARWIN. 
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